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“Poor Carbon Copies are No Joke” 


Suppose a law-suit comes up. And the 
other-side has lost the original letter. The 
best Jegal evidence then is your carbon copy. 
But if the copy isn’t legible—if it is just a 
**blurred streak of black’”’ 
or faded into nothingness 
—it is rejected. The suit 
may be lost—all on ac- 
count of using cheap car- 
bon paper. This won't 
happen if you use 


~ Muoorr 


Carbon Paper 


Insure the permanency and neatness of your records with Multi- 
Kopy’s everlasting black or blue copies that stay clear and legible as long 
as the paper lasts. MultiKopy carbon copies often rival the original 
typewriting in neatness and legibility. MultiKopy is most economical 
because it does the most work per sheet. It is unequaled for mani- 
folding— 20 copies often being made at one writing. 

Most of the advance in the science of making carbon paper has 
been made in the MultiKopy laboratories, where, for twenty years, 
tests, experiments and study have been unending. 


( 
It costs you nothing to try MultiKopy. We will gladly send you a 
sample FREE if you will write us on your letterhead. This is the 
best way to put MultiKopy’s claims of superiority to the test. 


F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY, 348 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
Our STAR BRAND Typewriter Ribbons are guaranteed to give 75,000 im- 


ce ee 


pressions of letters “‘a’* or “‘e’’ without clogging so as to show on the paper. 
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Stenography Paves the Way 


T is gradually coming to be recognized 
I in educational and professional circles 

that stenography is a valuable pre- 
requisite for either a professional or a 
business career. Mr. Paul Lomax, Uni- 
versity High School, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Missouri, has collected 
some splendid letters from representative 
journalists and lawyers of the state of 
Missouri. The opinions which these men 
voice will undoubtedly be of special inter- 
est to students and stenographers who are 
looking toward one of these professions as 
their life work. They reflect the viewpoint 
of the man inside. 


‘‘Shorthand a Part of My Equipment”’ 


One lawyer who uses shorthand daily in 
his professional work is Mr. Percy Wer- 
ner, St. Louis, Mo. He says: 

From the beginning of my career as a lawyer 
I have always made use of shorthand, making 
memoranda of the rulings of the court, of testi- 
mony of witnesses on particular points, of my 
opponents’ arguments to juries, of striking re- 
marks in the course of lectures, in copying 
excerpts from books in libraries. Indeed, it 
is difficult to indicate the extent and variety of 
the field for its use. My pockets will rarely 
be found bare of some shorthand memoranda. 
It is simply a part of my equipment. 


Shorthand Frequently of Great Value 


The superiority of shorthand as a note- 
taking medium is also emphasized by Mr. 
Lee Montgomery, a practicing attorney in 
Sedalia, Mo. 

There are undoubtedly times when shorthand 
would be of great value to a lawyer. Nearly 
every lawyer has a practice of taking notes in 
cases which he is trying. For this work short- 
hand would undoubtedly be very valuable. The 
President of the United States makes use of 
shorthand in getting his thoughts upon paper. 
I do not have any doubt that both shorthand 
and typewriting would be of great valuc to 
most young lawyers, and that shorthand would 
continue to be of value during the average 
man’s professional career. 


Making Notes in a Hurry 
The notes which are of greatest value 
to a lawyer are frequently made on the fly. 
Copyright, 





1915, by the Gregg Publishing Company 


for Professional Preferment 


For this purpose shorthand is the only 
adequate means of making a legible record. 
Mr. N. T. Gentry, a Columbia, Missouri, 
attorney, realizes this. 

I consider shorthand of great value to a law- 
yer. It is often necessary for a lawyer to 
take notes in a hurry while talking to his client 
or talking to a witness and especially during 
the trial of a case in court. Then, too, it is 
often necessary for him to take a note of some 
point he wants to argue both in the trial court 
and in the higher court. 


A Good Stenographer is Always Self- 
Supporting 


The expense of a legal education, a law 
library, and of getting started in the pro- 
fession has prevented many talented young 
men from going into this work. As Mr. 
George A. Mahan, an attorney in Hanni- 
bal, Missouri, points out, the law student 
with stenographic training is at a decided 
advantage in this respect. 

It seems to me that a course in shorthand 
and typewriting is beneficial. Besides being a 
fine exercise for the mind, it is very useful in 
enabling those who do not otherwise have the 
means to sustain themselves while they are ac- 
quiring a legal knowledge. A young man in- 
tending to read law, if proficient in shorthand 
and typewriting, can ordinarily secure a position 
in a lawyer’s office where he is afforded an op- 
portunity to acquire a full knowledge of the 
law as well as excellent business habits. 


Stenographic Skill an Economy Measure 


Another lawyer who sees the pecuniary 
advantage of stenography to a young law- 
yer is Mr. W. M. Williams, Boonville, Mo. 

I think a young lawyer will be profited by 
a knowledge of shorthand and typewriting. He 
frequently finds it necessary to typewrite his 
legal documents, and in the beginning of his 
professional career it very often happens that 
he cannot well employ a stenographer to do 
this work for him. 

I have known a number of young men who, 
after leaving law school, have made their living 
and perfected themselves in the practical part 
of the lawyer's work by stenography and type- 
writing. I have had two or three young law- 
yers with me who were able to make their way 
with wages received from work’ of this kind. 
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I have no doubt that knowledge of these sub- 
jects will enable young lawyers to secure posi- 
tions they could not otherwise obtain. 


The Stenographer-Lawyer Given Preference 


The Dean of the School of Law, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Mr. Eldon R. James, 
is the authority for the statement that the 
young lawyer seeking connection with an 
established firm is given preference if he 
has stenographic skill. 

I am of the opinion that shorthand and type- 
writing are chiefly valuable to the young lawyer 
seeking an opportunity to make his way in 
an office. A lawyer who desires assistance will 
much prefer to employ a young man if he has, 
besides a knowledge of the law, an expert knowl- 
edge of shorthand and typewriting. 


In the Profession of Journalism 


In the field of journalism the testimony 
is equally convincing. In _ practically 
every up-to-date newspaper office all copy 
must be prepared on the machine, and in 
this profession shorthand is just coming 
into its own. A characteristic of the mod- 
ern school of journalism is the demand for 
accurate reports. President Wilson will al- 
low no public speech of his to go to the 
press without the report being checked 
with the shorthand notes of his personal 
stenographer and reporter, Mr. Charles L. 
Swem. 


Accuracy the New Journalistic Slogan 


One modern newspaper man who appre- 
ciates this fact is Mr. Paul W. Brown, 
editor of the St. Louis Republic. 


Shorthand is a part of the absolutely neces- 
sary equipment of every English news writer. 
In John Bull’s country the little red book of 
the reporter has passed into a proverb. In 
the past years in free America, the element of 
picturesqueness in reporting speeches and in- 
terviews has been somewhat of a premium as 
compared with accuracy. I believe that the 
tendency now is in the other direction and that 
while American reporting is in no danger of 
losing its peculiar quality of what I may call 
vivid impression, both newspaper makers and 
newspaper readers are demanding with a new 
insistence that the printed word exactly repre- 
sent the spoken word it is supposed to repro- 
duce. Should a reporter learn shorthand and 
typewriting? By all means. It will save him- 


self work, his paper the necessity of embar- 
rassing explanation, and his readers that vague 
feeling of uncertainty as to what really was 
said, which was a product of the old school of 
reporting which we can well afford to get ~n 
without. 
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Stenography Invaluable to Efficient 
Journalist 


The editor of the St. Joseph Gazette, 
Mr. C. D. Morris, puts shorthand and 
typewriting on a par with a practical 
knowledge of the English language as part 
of the journalist's equipment. 

The ability to operate a typewriter is abso- 
lutely necessary to a person seeking employ- 
ment on the editorial end of a modern news- 
paper. The Gazette does not send a line of 
copy to its composing room unless it be type- 
written. It follows, therefore, that we do not 
employ either reporters or editors who can not 
use a typewriting machine. Experience has 
proved that typewritten copy makes possible 
such economy in the composing room as to 
justify the demand that none other be sent 
down. 

A knowledge of shorthand is of inestimable 
value to a reporter. It is not absolutely neces- 
sary to a newspaper worker, but is so essential 
as almost to appear so. Were I to live my 
life over again and know at the start that I 
was to engage in newspaper work, I would no 
more think of cutting out either of these two 
accomplishments than I would to cut out a 
practical working knowledge of the English 
language. I write a great deal of general and 
editorial copy and have found it necessary 
to master the typewriter myself. I cannot 
properly express to you the value this accom- 
plishment is to me. 


Shorthand a Tremendous Advantage 


The managing editor of the Kansas City 
Star, Mr. R. E. Stout, points out that the 
newspaper reporter who writes shorthand 
is at a tremendous advantage in the im- 
portant work of interviewing. The news- 
paper interview is an important factor in 
politics and business, and the cub reporter 
who can handle this phase of the work 
satisfactorily is on the way to promotion. 

Shorthand is undoubtedly an advantage to a 
reporter. I do not regard it, however, as abso- 
lutely essential, but in interviewing it is a tre- 
mendous advantage. Using the typewriter in 
the preparation of copy is required by most 
newspapers, but I have found that its use has 
some disadvantages, notably prolixity in com- 
position. Its great advantage, however, is the 
speed with which copy can be prepared. 


Typing Skill’ Essential 


One of the Missouri papers which re- 
quire every reporter to know how to use 
the typewriter is the Joplin News Herald. 
The President, Mr. P. E. Burton, says: 

The News Herald requires every reporter to 


know how to use a typewriter. We give prefer- 
ence in other departments to those who know 
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how to use a machine. While we do not place 
so much stress on shorthand, the fact remains 
that any one who has this at his finger tips is 
that much more valuable. 


A similar view of paramount importance 
of typewriting skill to the newspaper man 
is expressed by Mr. R. M. White, editor 
of the Mezico Ledger. 

Every reporter should have a_ typewriter. 
All copy should be typewritten, if you want to 
get efficiency out of your composing room. 


Typewriting Improves Literary Style 


Mr. Louis T. Golding, publisher, St. 
Joseph News-Press, sees more in the mas- 
tery of typewriting than the mere mechani- 
cal skill in turning out copy. According 
to Mr. Golding the habit of producing neat 
manuscript creates habits of order in sen- 
tence structure. 

No accomplishment is without its value to 
the newspaper maker. No man who intends 
to make journalism his life work need think 
that he can know too much. Typewriting is 
particularly valuable. It produces the best 
copy and tends to create in the writer ideals 
of neatness in the preparation of copy as well 
as order in the arrangement of his words and 
sentences. 


Everyone Should Use the Typewriter 


The necessity for skill in the use of the 
typewriter is not limited to the journalist 
in the opinion of Mr. William Southern, 
Jr., President of the Independence Ex- 
aminer. 


Every business and professional man should 
know how to use a typewriter. It is not only 
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the modern way of doing business, but is the 
only way to do business, and every man ought 
to know how to use this machine just as he 
knows how to use his pen. 


Shorthand a Cane Not a Crutch 


The Dean of the School of Journalism, 
University of Missouri, Mr. Walter Wil- 
liams, ranks typewriting as a “practical 
necessity” and shorthand as “eminently de- 
sirable” if rightly used. 

Typewriting is a practical necessity in jour- 
nalism. Students in the School of Journalism 
are required to have a knowledge of typewrit- 
ing, and practically all newspapers require copy 
submitted to them to be typewritten. Short- 
hand is desirable but not so necessary. If used 
as a cane and not as « crutch, it is eminently 
desirable in newspaper work. 


Stenography Equally Valuable in Other 
Professions 


Nor is the professional value of short- 
hand and typewriting limited to the pro- 
fessions of law and journalism. If it were 
possible to obtain opinions from novelists, 
doctors, clergymen, playwrights, civil and 
electrical engineers, educators and busi- 
ness executives, we are confident that the 
verdict would be just as favorable. 

The young man or young woman who 
completes his school course with real steno- 
graphic efficiency has at his command a 
tool which will serve him in any profes- 
sion and one by which he may always earn 
an honest living. 

It is only the ability to do efficient work, 
however, that is marketable. 


oOo 


Standard Commercial School Awarded Grand Prize at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition 


UST as we are going to press, we have 
J received the following telegram from 
San Francisco: 
“International Jury of Award unani- 
mously awards Standard Commercial 
School Exhibit the Grand Prize. To-day 


is National Education Association Day, 
and the good news will be flashed to the 
thousands of educators visiting the Pal- 
ace of Education.” 





The news is particularly gratifying to 
us because Gregg Shorthand, Rational 
Typewriting and Office Training for Ste- 
nographers were exclusively adopted by 
the Exposition for use in this school. 

The above publications, together with 
the Gregg Writer, have been awarded the 
Gold Medal of Honor by the International 
Jury of Award of the Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition. 
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The Sense of Proportion as an Element of Business Success 


HE graduates of the Utica School of 
Commerce, Utica, N. Y., were ad- 


dressed at their commencement ex- 
ercises this year by the Hon. Homer P. 
Snyder, Congressman of the 33d New 
York District. Mr. Snyder spoke in an 
interesting and convincing manner of the 
attributes which go to make up a success- 
ful business man. 

The qualities usually demanded are, ac- 
cording to the speaker, reliability, honesty, 
ambition, and accuracy. These qualities 
are excellent, and without them no prog- 
ress can be made. And yet they apply not 
only to stenography and bookkeeping, but 
with equal force to any calling worthy of 
the name. Without them, an errand boy 
would be inefficient. 

One of the errors of business success 
which is not so often dwelt upon is the 
sense of proportion—that is, applying the 
greatest effort and the most time to the 
things that count most. 

Size up your job. Pick out the big things 
in it, the essential things, and do them first and 
best. Therefore, with a month’s statement to 
be gotten out by noon, don’t spend the best 
hours of the morning addressing envelopes just 
because some one has not thought to tell you 
not to. 

The evil of getting into a rut is another 
subject upon which Mr. Snyder touches: 

Neither is it fair for you on your part to hold 
to your positions until! you are pensioned or 
die of old age. Consider the younger genera- 
tion who are fast coming on, and must have a 
place. Move on yourself, but when you do 
move, move up. It rests entirely with you, and 
the secret of it is originality and _ initiative. 
You may have all the other virtues enumerated, 
but without these two you cannot hope, by 
your own efforts, to go very much further 
along in the business world. 

As to the method of keeping out of the 
rut, the speaker suggests that “keeping 
your eyes and ears open” will prove effi- 
cacious. 

I realize that your work is more or less of 
a routine nature, and that the same system if 
repeated over and over, day after day, soon be- 
comes nearly automatic, and that is where the 
danger lies. Don’t let yourselves be blinded to 
the fact that there are other things in business 
than adding machines, typewriters and ledgers. 

Be constantly on the alert for the little im- 
provements, short-cuts and savings that may 
come into your head from time to time, and 


don’t be backward about presenting them to 
the proper authority. They may amount to 
nothing, and they may run into a good deal. 
Keep your eyes and your ears open for things 
pertaining to the business that go on around 
you. Some day the things you learn may be 
valuable to you. Consider your position only 
as a stepping-stone to something better, and 
eventually you cannot fail to move forward. 


The value of a thorough knowledge of 
the English language and the importance 
of constantly adding to that knowledge 
must not be lost sight of. 

Another very necessary adjunct to your work 
in the future, especially to you who have taken 
up stenography, is a thorough understanding 
of the English language. That knowledge will 
smooth your paths and please your superiors. 
Constantly add to your stock in this particular, 
because the field is wide, and in many cases 
expertness in words and terms is the founda- 
tion for greater success. 


In closing, the speaker touches upon the 
necessity for establishing and maintaining 
a practical standard. 


I realize, of course, that your education here 
at this school has tended to develop you along 
this very line to the exclusion of all things 
theoretical and experimental. Carry that idea 
with you into the world and stick to it. Don't 
forget that two and two still make four, and 
always will, and that no new system of mathe- 
matics or bookkeeping, no matter how efficient, 
can ever change it. To-day more than ever, 
the world in general and business men in par- 
ticular are demanding, What can you do? Not, 
what do you think? Theories are all right in 
their place, but in the business world there is 
no room for a dreamer. Things are moving 
too fast. Keep in mind the simple basic prin- 
ciples of your calling and build on them for 
your success. 


This is indeed excellent advice, and 
timely. May the young people who heard 
it and the others who read these excerpts 
carry these principles with them into their 
business careers. 

oOo 

I have just renewed my subscription to 
your magazine, as I find after reading the 
articles in it for the past year, that it is 
very interesting, and at the same time is 
helpful to every student and stenographer. 
I enjoy very much reading the shorthand 
plates, which are one of the best features 


of your magazine.—Mazie Magee, St. Paul, 
Minn. 
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Transcribing Contest on Mr. Morris’ Notes 


First Prize 


R. M. Farmer, Stenographer, Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Five Next Best 


Victor J. Staff, C. S. M. Instructor, School 
of Musketry, Hythe, Kent, England. 

D. J. Christian, Sturgeon Creek, Manitoba, 
Canada. 

L. M. Taylor, Stenographer, Board of Edu- 
cation, Kansas City, Mo. 

Maude B. Davis, State Board of Control, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

ie. ds We Be 
Canada. 


Patton, Truro, Nova Scotia, 


Honorable Mention 

Muriel E. Hughes, Victoria, B. C., Canada. 

Daisy A. Snow, Skowhegan, Maine. 

Albertine Bernier, Lowell, Mass. 

Irene Thomas, Bellingham, Wash. 

Frank J. Groser, St. Paul, Minn. 

Ethel Christle, Bellingham, Wash. 

Max H. Fisch, Standard Commercial School, 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. 

Marvin W. Brain, El Paso, Texas. 

Frank J. Noll, Irvington, N. J. 


S all the high schools and many 

of the private schools are closed 

during the summer months, there 

were few sets of papers received from 

teachers, though a number of students sent 

in their transcripts even though it was 
their vacation season. 

Students’ papers which deserve special 
mention are those from: 

San Francisco Business College, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Astoria Business College, Astoria, Oregon. 

Hebrew Technical School for Girls, New York 
City. 

Among the honorable mention list are 
two students—Irene Thomas and Max H. 
Fisch. 

The latter is a student in the Standard 
Commercial School, Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition, San Francisco, and in 
the letter which accompanies his paper he 
says: 

I want to express my appreciation of the part 
the Gregg Publishing Company is taking in the 
Standard Commercial School at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition. Five months 
ago I knew nothing about shorthand or type- 
writing and the vast field which they open up. 
The Standard Commercial School has opened 
my eyes to the value of a commercial education, 
and I shall always feel grateful to the people 
who have made it possible. 


As is always the case in these transcrib- 
ing contests, a large number of papers were 
received which were perfect so far as the 
transcript was concerned—that is, every 
note was correctly transcribed. In select- 
ing the winning papers, the spelling, punc- 
tuation, typing, and arrangement were the 
points on which the final decision was 
based. 


Transcript of Mr. Morris’ Notes 


The correct transcript reads: 

He said that the—(these first few words were 
written in longhand to give the necessary 
“start”)—man behind the gun is of more im- 
portance than the newest gun which is invented. 
Think what that means. It means that you 
must be clean of soul, clean of lip, and clean of 
body. A distinguished physician who knows 
what he is talking about told me last week that 
in a certain military hospital 80 per cent of the 
patients—160 out of 200—had no business to be 
there. They were there through their own fault; 
they had been living unclean lives. Think in 
the hour of battle what that means. Of the 
sick men in our hospitals that proportion was 
found there through their own fault. How 
hard it is for our country. Take care of your 
bodies. Play the man! And take care of your 
minds. Some of you read in the Times yester- 
day about the training of junior officers. The 
article began by quoting a sentence from one of 
those remarkable letters which “Eye Witness” 
sends home from week to week. The words were 
these: “When a body of men is sent out 
to the fight they must rely, of course, to a very 
great extent on themselves.” And the fate of 
a battle will depend in a great measure on the 
resource and the initiative of regimental offi- 
cers and men. I think that one great reason 
why, man for man, the British soldier is su- 
perior to the German is this: the German is a 
mere fighting machine 


Popularity of This Contest 


That transcribing contests are popular 
with the rank and file of our readers is 
evident from the letters which accompanied 
these transcripts. We quote from a few 
of these letters: 


Permit me to congratulate you on this fea- 
ture of the magazine—transcription contests—a 
very helpful idea for both teacher and pupil. 
It certainly helps to brush the cobwebs out of 
one’s brain, and I am sure the teachers are fully 
as much in need of such operation as are the 
pupils, if not more so. 

* * o * * 

I have been a subscriber to your magazine 
for the last four years, but this is the first time 
I have entered any of the contests. However, 
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now that I am started, I intend to make a 
practice of entering these contests, because I 
realize that they will do me a lot of good, even 
though I may not be fortunate enough to win 
a prize. 


7 * * o 


I trust that you will find it possible to con- 
tinue your various contests, as I find them a 
great incentive—without them I would not 
study my Writer as carefully as I do. 


* * * * * 


Although I have had little practical experi- 
ence, I can readily read most of the plates 
which appear in the Writer, and enjoy tran- 
scribing these plates from month to month, | 
have read and transcribed all the plates in each 
issue, beginning with February, and find that 
it has enabled me to read my own notes more 
rapidly and to make better outlines. 

* > . . * 

I am always greatly interested in actual 
specimens of the notes of practical writers, as 
the true test of one’s shorthand reading ability 
is on manuscript phonography. 

o * > 7 * 

I have been very much interested in the con- 
tests shown in the Gregg Writer, but this is 
the first one I have ever entered. I am sure 
I will have received a great deal of pleasure 
and help from this contest, even though I do 
not see my name among the prize winners. 

oe * = * 7. 


I haven't much hope of winning, but have 
found that the work was helpful, and that of 
itself is an award sufficient. 

> m * . >. 

I am inclosing my transcript of Mr. Morris’ 
notes, not with any fond hopes of victory, but 
just to be in the race and to show my interest 
in the contest. My effort belongs to the stenog- 
raphers’ class. I have often tried the contests 
and always read the shorthand plates, but this 
is the first time I have sent in a transcript. 

* * 7. >. >. 

I am very much interested in contests of this 
kind and find my Gregg Writer a never-failing 
source of help. 


We regret that the limitations of space 
make it impossible for us to print a full 
list of the many teachers, students, and 
stenographers who sent in excellent tran- 
scripts. 

These transcribing contests will be a 
regular feature of our work during the 
coming year. 


oO° 


Dr. Cyrus Townsend Brady has dictated 
more than twenty million words of fiction. 

“Above all things,” he says, “your ideal 
stenographer must have sympathy.” 

Sympathy? 
York Sun. 
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A Good Friend 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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THE GREGG WRITER 


President Wilson and His Resourceful Reporter 





A picture of the President always attracts immediate attention and the one we are presenting above 
has a special interest for all writers of Gregg Shorthand because it shows the President's reporter, Mr. 
Charles L. Swem, at work. Mr. Swem is reporting the President's Flag Day address, June 14, deliv- 
ered from the south steps of the Treasury Building. With characteristic initiative Mr. Swem has moved 
away from the place set apart for reporters, and has isolated himself on the steps where he is in a 
position to catch every word the President utters. He is using his hat for a table—which simply illus- 
trates the difficulties under which reporting is sometimes done. 

We are able to produce only part of the picture, owing to its size. Out in front of the President 
there stretches a panorama of thousands eagerly listening to his address. Back of him may be seen 
members of the Cabinet and other officials. 

The picture has been widely shown in the Weekly Reviews at motion picture theaters throughout 
the country, and it is more than likely that many of our readers have recognized the most widely known 


shorthand writer of the day. 
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An Official City Stenographer 


GREGG stenographer with varied 
A titles and duties is Mr. Harry J. 

Henderson of Dunkirk, N. Y. His 
titles are: City stenographer, deputy city 
clerk, deputy registrar of vital statistics. 
In addition to the duties which go with 
these titles Mr. Henderson has charge of 
the stenographic work for the common 
council, board of health, city engineer, city 
attorney, city assessor, the chief of police, 
and his honor, the Mayor. 

A large part of the work of Dunkirk’s 
youngest city official is reporting the pro- 
ceedings of board meetings. These meet- 
ings are reported in full and from this full 
report the conditional official report is writ- 
ten up for publication the following day. 
As deputy city clerk, and deputy regis- 
trar, Mr. Henderson has the power of per- 
forming many duties belonging to the chief 
of his department during the chief's ab- 
sence. Among the most interesting of these 
duties is the granting of permits and li- 
censes. As deputy registrar of vital sta- 
tisties he has charge of the birth and death 
and marriage certificates which are en- 
tered in the record books, monthly reports 
being made from these to the State Health 
Department and to the county clerk. 

This comprehensive stenographic posi- 
tion is under Civil Service, the title of 
city stenographer having been conferred 
upon Mr. Henderson only after he had 
passed the official examination. 

Among the miscellaneous duties which 
come with the position is the bi-weekly 
street market—one of the devices through 
which the city helps her citizens to secure 
good food at moderate prices. If you wan- 
der through the streets of Dunkirk at just 
the right time you will probably find Mr. 
Henderson pushing a fruit and vegetable 
cart instead of the stenographer’s pencil. 

The fire and police boards meet monthly 
and the city stenographer attends and re- 
ports their meetings whenever requested 
to do so by the mayor. Other boards at 
rare and unappointed intervals call upon 
the young man for reporting and steno- 
graphic work and city officials individually 
exercise the same prerogative. 

In spite of his manifold duties this 
young city official looks upon life and upon 


his work through optimistic spectacles. To 
quote his own words his experience is “‘in- 
teresting, educational, beneficial and in- 
tellectually inspiring.’ He realizes that 
he is learning at first hand lessons which 
many less fortunate youths have to mas- 
ter from the printed page and that where 
they get only the bare facts he sees the 
living illustration. 

Mr. Henderson's ambition looks to the 
law and he appreciates that he is getting 
a daily example of the working of the law, 
forming acquaintances and cementing 
friendships which will be of inestimable 
value to him when the day for hanging out 
his shingle arrives. More and more are 
ambitious young men coming to realize 
that stenography may form an entering 
wedge to practically any chosen career. 


oO? 
Teachers’ Certificates 


N the course of the last month, we have 
granted our Teachers’ Certificate to 
the following: 


Helen Louise Birmingham, Milford, Mass. 

Esther A. Celander, Kewanee, IIL. 

Josephine A. Charbonneau, Lowell, Mass. 

Nellie B. Crook, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Algie Cummings, West Jonesport, Me. 

Harriet Eitelgeorge, South Bend, Ind. 

Ruby Frost, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mary M. Furlong, Lowell, Mass. 

Elizabeth Harris, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Myrtle R. Hawman, Lancaster, Pa. 

Catherine C. Hennessey, Ishpeming, Mich. 

Mrs. Grace Hooten, Iola, Kans. 

Bess C. Jacobi, Green Bay, Wis. 

Colett Konz, Independence, Kans. 

Jeannette Lewis, Whittier, Cal. 

Agnes R. Lynch, Milford, Mass. 

Helen D. McCulloch, Millersville, Pa. 

Abigail G. Neville, Springfield, Mass. 

Grace I. Owen, Portland, Me. 

Eudie L. Parks, Onley, Va. 

Ethel Raisbeck, Lancaster, Pa. 

Lottie Savage, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Louise H, Scott, Westfield, Mass. 

Mona E. Shaver, Des Moines, Ia. 

L.. Mildred Smith, Onarga, Il. 

Hilda S. Stamer, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Cora M. Taylor, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Mrs. Florence Scott Van Gilder, 
Ore. 

Eight Sisters of Providence, Saint Mary-of- 
the-Woods, Ind. 3 

Olive Ward, Norwalk, Ohio. 

Lavantia I. Washburn, Pittsburg, Kans. 

Olivia Mildred Young, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Medford, 
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Training Men to Be Careful—I 


(The key to these plates will be given next month.) 
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AS in a game of cards, so in the game of life, we must play what is dealt 
to us, and the glory consists not so much in winning as in playing a poor 
hand well.—Josh Billings. 
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A Forward Look 


UNDREDS of young people will 
begin the study of shorthand this 
month. Thousands of others count 
September as the anniversary of the time 
they began this study—an important pe- 
riod to them, because it marks the begin- 
ning of their lives as useful, self-support- 
ing citizens. To all these shorthand en- 
thusiasts, present and potential, our mes- 


sage is: This is a time to sit up and look 
forward—not a time to sit down and look 
back. 

In the business world of which you are 


now a part the big prizes go to those who 
know the value of the forward look. You 
may with justification look forward to a 
career of usefulness and pleasure in which 
shorthand will play a big part. Short- 
hand is coming into its own. Never was 
it so widely used as to-day. Never wére 
the opportunities for shorthand writers so 
great as at the present time. You are for- 
tunate in taking up the study at a time 
when the subject has been shorn of its 
perplexities and complexities, and when its 
value is so generally recognized. You are 
fortunate in studying a system which is 
simple, legible, accurate—a system which 
is used by expert writers, and which has 
proved adequate under the most trying 
conditions. 

Whether you succeed in this study and 
whether you perfect your shorthand knowl- 
edge so that it will be of daily value to 
you through the rest of your life depend 
to a greater extent than you can possibly 
realize on the way you master these first 
lessons. The following suggestions are 
given to help you to form right habits 
from the very beginning, and to impress 
upon you the importance of mastering each 
lesson thoroughly. One successful teacher 
sums up the secret of the good work done 


by her students thus: “Plenty of reading 
and writing practice.” You cannot do bet 
ter than to make this principle the key- 
note of your shorthand work. 


 o 
Lesson One 
Write by Sound 


HE first principle which you must 
I master is that of sound writing. 
Write what you hear, not what you 
see. Think always of sounds—not letters. 
That means that silent letters are not writ- 
ten because not sounded. For kneel write 
n-e-l; for knack, n-a-k; for wren, r-e-n; 
for cane, k-a-n; for dray, d-r-a. To test 
whether you have grasped this rule indi- 
cate in letters how you will write the short- 
hand outlines of the following words: 
crate, alley, knead, wrack, knick, knack, 
technique. 
The Consonants 


The consonant strokes of the First Lesson 
re fully explained in the Manual. Note 
that these characters are two lengths— 
short and long. When you practice them 
be sure to preserve the relative length. 


oh _ — 
ot ll 


There are two principles of successful 
shorthand study which you may begin to 
apply immediately. They are these: make 


—— — my 


the long strokes long and the short strokes 
short; read everything you write. 


You will 
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find that whether you can read these dis- 
connected consonants will depend largely 
upon whether you have observed that first 
principle—the principle of proportion in 
writing them. 

Be sure to write these strokes, don’t 
draw them. Use the same free, easy move- 
ment which you use in muscular movement 
penmanship. If you will note how these 
characters are derived from longhand let- 
ters possibly it will help you in getting the 
right shape for the curved characters and 
in writing them easily. 


The Vowels 


The large circle group has three sounds 

-short a, Italian a, long a. Pronounce 
each of these sounds many times. The fol- 
lowing words illustrate the first sound: 
cat, hat, mat, had, lad, caddy, dram. The 
second sound is found in calm, ark, mark, 
dark; the third sound, the long a sound, 
in aim, aid, made, mate, hate, rate. Class- 
ify the following words according to the 
sound of a which each contains: 

Clad, cake, maim, nag, dray, lake, tact, 
train, lark. 

The three sounds of the small circle— 
short i, short e, long e, should be memo- 
rized and practiced. The first, the short 
sound of the small circle, is found in kill, 
hill, rig, trick, grim; the medium sound, 
in met, dell, head, egg; the long sound, in 
meet, need, heel, glean, greet. Decide 
whether the sound of the small circle in 
each of the following words is the short, 
the medium, or the long sound: clean, drill, 
elm, gilt, hen, lid, tree, wren, melt, dream. 


The Rules for Joining Circles 


There are four rules for joining circle 
vowels given in this lesson. 
Insmpe Curves 
The first rule is “inside curves.” Prac- 
tice the words given under Paragraph 9 in 
the text until you can write every word 
correctly and read it from your shorthand 
notes without referring to the book. Now 
test your knowledge of this rule by con- 
structing the shorthand outlines for the 
following words: ray, heel, Lee, air, 
Harry, tree, earl, dray, hilly. Note that 
this rule applies in the following groups 
of words: 
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Key: Ray, rate, raid, red, rid, arid; lay, 


late, laid, led, lead; eke, deck, Dick, tick, take, 
key, hack; egg, dig, tag, gay, hag. 


Ow tue Back or tue Fmstr Curve 


Between reverse curves the circle is 
written on the back of the first curve. Test 
your knowledge of this rule by writing the 
shorthand forms for the following words: 
keel, leak, Gary, gale, galley, league, drag. 


Forwargp as THe Hanns or a Crock Move 


When joined to straight lines write the 
circle forward—clock-wise. 

See if you can apply this principle cor- 
rectly in writing each of the following 
words: ham, aid, eat, ate, deed, hem, heed, 
hat, hit, heat. 


Ovursipe ANGLES 


The fourth rule for joining circles may 
be briefly stated—‘‘outside angles.” Angles 
may be formed 

(a) Between two straight lines as: 

a2 


Meet, deem, need, knit, mat, mad. 


_—— “ 


Key: 
(b) Between two curves as: 


es —- ae 
/ 


a = 
, 


“oO” 
Key: Cake, kick, rail, gag, leer. 


(c) Between a curve and a straight line 
as: 


~— - >> ooo ae -o een, 
3 / J “ / 
Key: Neck, keen, game, make, cat, gate. 


In preparing the general exercise be 
sure that you understand how these rules 
apply to the writing of the circle vowels 
in the words there given. Some of these 
words like acme, merry, lady, dairy, arena, 
illustrate several of the rules. 
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Wordsigns and Phrases 


The wordsigns and phrases of this les 
son should be studied and practiced until 
you are sure of them. 

Write the following simple sentences il- 
lustrating their use and after they have 
been corrected by your teacher copy them 
several times. Read the notes every time 
you write them. 

I cannot go in the train. 

He would not take the key. 

I will meet him at the gate. 

I am here in the dairy. 

He will not clean the deck. 

The lady will get ready in an hour 

Can he hit the mark? 

The grain will need more rain. 

He will read well. 

I will eat the good cake. 


v 
Lesson Two 
HE consonants of the Second Lesson 
are all written Write 
each character again and again until 
you can execute the form easily. Practice 
reading these consonants until you can 
read them rapidly no matter in what order 
they are written. 
The fr and fl combination will need 
special practice. Do not change the slant 
of the f in writing the combination. 


downward. 


Rules 
Note that the rules for the First Lesson 
apply to the joining of the circle vowels 
to the consonants given in Lesson Two. 
The following words illustrate this: 


Berween Reverse Curves 
7 “ PA “ a @ g 
¢ < 
a 7 
Key Pave, fib, beef, bevy, vapor, peevish, 
baffle 
Jorxep To Srraicut Lines 
> . ? 
/ - 7 
Key: Edge, hitch, hatch, ash, she, age, effigy. 
Ovrsipe ANGLES 
P J 
” > , ‘ t, 
‘ < ( 
Key: Gem, mash, ditch, shed, paper, baby. 
Insipe Curves 


In the First Lesson we found that the 
rule “inside curves” applies to such com- 
binations as take, read, late, i. e.. 


when the 
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curve and a straight line join without an 
angle the circle naturally goes inside. 

This principle applies also to such words 
as 


Key: Cash, catch, cage, gauge, shell, chill, 

jelly, jail. 
Tue Firre Rue ror Jouwine Cmcies 

There is one new rule for joining circles 
given in the second lesson. It tells you 
how to write the circle vowel between an 
oblique curve—such as P, B, F, V—and 
a straight line. In these combinations, we 
always put the circle outside. 

Apply this rule to forming the shorthand 
outlines for the following words: pain, 
bane, map, nib, daffy, navy. 


The Line of Writing 


In Gregg Shorthand there is no “posi- 
tion writing” —we simply write on the line 
as in longhand. The rule given in Para- 
graph 26 tells you where to start the word 

with the base of the first consonant on 
the line. When a horizontal straight line, 
N or M, begins the word, it is usually 
better to write it slightly above the ruled 
line. 

Wordsigns and Phrases 


The following sentences furnish a spe- 
cial drill on the wordsigns and phrases 
of this and the preceding lesson. 

I shall not change the name. 

Please have the form bound for me. 

Have the sheep ever been here before? 

The letter will reach Mr. Fitch before market 
day. 

He will not let the change be made. 

I have not given every name in the letter. 

He will not be late for the ship. 

The change which I have made in the form 
for the deed will not please Mr. Perry. 

Please give me the ticket for the trip. 

Will he be back from the beach in an hour? 


oe 


Lesson Three 
The O-Hook 
HE O-hook has three sounds, short 
o as in rot, lot, top, fob, shop; aw 
as in raw, law, draw, wrought, 


caught, cough; and long o as in wrote, 
shore, goat, coat. 
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Rules 
The O-hook is written on its side before 
N, M, R, L, unless the hook is preceded by 
a downstroke, as: 
Beroxne N or M 


< < = = ~ < 


~ 


< «-<é 4 — — = 


Key: On, own, cone, moan, loan, tone, home, 
omit, dome, roam, Nome, comb. 


Arrer a DowwnsTroxke 


Key: Bone, pone, fawn, shone, John, foam, 
pomp, bomb. 


Berore R or L 


es _< — ~ < “~*~ < = 


Key: Oar, roar, Cora, lore, tore, hole, coal. 
Arter A DowNsTROKE 
Mian GC. CS « " 
Key: Bore, pore, shore, borrow, ball, pole, 
volley. 
The Lesson Plates 
The Lesson Plate 3A covers only words 
on the O-hook. It is suggested that the 
words on this hook be selected from the 
General Exercise, and that these be prac- 
ticed without reference to the other words 
in the list. Then take up Plate 3A and 
practice these words and sentences until 
you can write and read them easily. You 
will then be ready for the OO-hook. 


The OO-Hook 
The sounds of the OO-hook are short u 
as in tuck, muck, luck, duck; short oo as in 
took, nook, crook, shook, cook; long oo as 
in tomb, doom, loom, whom. 


Rules 

The OO-hook is placed on its side after 
N or M and after K or G when followed 
by R or L. The illustrations in the Man- 
ual cover this point thoroughly. After 
practicing the words on the OO-hook given 
in the General Exercise, review the entire 
exercise taking words on both hooks. 

W and Wh 

When the OO-hook is followed by a 
vowel it always represents W, while Wh 
is expressed by the hw—w with a dot. 


The following words illustrate w joined 
to each of the vowel groups. Note that 
when followed by a downstroke, the down- 
stroke rests on the line. 


Wa 


a an aa ee ~ 
‘ / 


Key: Way, wake, whack, wail, wage, waif, 
whale. 
Wi-We 


3 Ff 
ete C = 2? 
Key: We, weary, witty, weep, weave, wedge, 
wheel, whit. 
Wo-Waw 


Pg g " 7 —— 7 7 


Key: Woe, woke, wove, wall, wash, watch. 
Wu-Woo 


2? 


Key: Woo, wool, woof, wolf. 
ca 


The following words illustrate the use 
of Y when followed by vowels from the 
different groups: 


‘74 QW Q 
/ 4 - 
a a. - a 
a 
oe c—~ * 


Key: Yea, Yale, Yarrow; year, yellow, yelp; 
yacht, yoke, yawn. 


Wordsigns and Phrases 


The following sentences will furnish 
practice on the wordsigns and phrases of 
the Third Lesson: 

Will your friend call for me? 

The judge will look after the will in favor 
of the widow. 

Do you favor the plan for the fall trip? 

The boat will not go far from the shore. 

Please keep the letter about the wheat market 
from the public. 

If you have not given your name to the chief, 
I fear it will be too late. 

Have you given the letter to the judge? 

We have not made the letter public nor 
shall we give it to the paper. 

We shall yell for the Yale football team. 
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The Gregg Writer Contest Results, 1914-1915 


Teachers’ Gold Medals 
6 bonymener Gold Medals are offered 


in every state to the teachers whose 


students submit the best work on the 
Gregg Writer Certificate Contests. For a 
teacher to be eligible 90 per cent of the 
shorthand students must hold Complete 
Certificates. This 90 per cent rule made 
it impossible for us to consider much ex- 
cellent work. 


The Gold Medal Winners 
ARIZONA 
Mrs. Gertrude Jay, Phoenix Union High 
School, Phoenix. 
CALIFORNIA 
Clyde I. Blanchard, Standard 
Commercial School, Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition, San Francisco. 
CoLorabo 
Mrs. Gertrude S. Ballard, 
Otero County Commercial High 
School, La Junta. 
ILLINOIS 
Anne McOmber, Southern II- 
linois State Normal University, 
Carbondale. 
INDIANA 
Nelle Bradley, Rochester High 
School, Rochester. 
KANSAS 
Myrtle Kime, Ottawa Univer- 
sity, Ottawa. 
KENTUCKY 
Sister Anastasia, Holy Family 
School, Ashland. 
MAINE 
Evelyn M. Roberts, Portland 
High School, Portland. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Sisters of Providence, Cheverus 
Commercial High School, Mal- 
den. 
MINNESOTA 
Sister Una, St. Ann’s School, Le Sueur. 


MonTaNa 
O. Christopher, Custer County Free High 
School, Miles City. 
NEBRASKA 
Sister M. Edmond, St. Agnes Academy, Alli- 
ance. 
Onxn10 
Sister M. Rita, St. Mary’s School, Ports- 
mouth. 
Orrcon 
FE. Mabel Maginnis, Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege, Corvallis. 





Tur Gregg Writer Mepat 
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FE. R. Thoma, Olympia High School, Olympia. 
Wesr Vincinia 

Norman Beglin, Davis & Elkins College, 


Elkins. 
Wisconsin 


Clella Weed, Stoughton High School, 
Stoughton. 


A handsome Gold Medal, of which the 
cut is a reproduction, is being engraved for 
each of these teachers. The wording on 
the reverse side is: Awarded to (Name) 
by the Gregg Writer for excellence of stu- 
dents’ work, 1915. The Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco. 

The School Awards 

An artistic banner is being 
made for each school 90 per 
cent of whose students hold 
Complete Certificates. This 
banner is 42x17 inches in two 
colors, buff letters on an olive 
green background, with the 
design and inscription shown 
in the cut on page 20. At- 
tached to each banner is an 
olive green satin ribbon with 
the name of the school in gold 
letters. A banner will be of- 
fered next year similar in de- 
sign but in different colors. 
A series of these banners bear- 
ing successive dates will be a 
source of justifiable pride for 
any school. 

ARIZONA 

Phoenix Union High School, 
Phoenix, Mrs. Gertrude Jay. 

CALIFORNIA 

Standard Commercial School, Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, San Francisco, Clyde I. Blanchard. 

CoLorabo 

Otero County Commercial High School, La 

Junta, Mrs. Gertrude S. Ballard. 
ILuinors 

Eldorado Township High School, Eldorado, 
Estelle M. Lewis. 

Immaculate Conception School, Chicago, Sis- 
ter M. Confirma. 

SS. Benedict and Scholastica Academy, Chi- 
cago, Sister M. Geraldine. 

St. Philomena School, Chicago, Sister M. 
Corona. 
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Southern Illinois State Normal University, 
Carbondale, Anne McOmber. 
INDIANA 
Rochester High School, Rochester, Nelle 
Bradley. 
St. John’s Academy, Indianapolis, Sister St. 
Angela. 
KANSAS 
Ottawa University, Ottawa, Myrtle Kime. 
Sacred Heart Academy, 
Manhattan, Sister Stanis 
laus. 
KENTUCKY 
Holy Family School, 
Ashland, Sister Anastasia 
Notre Dame Academy, 
Covington, Sisters of Notre 
Dame. 
MAINE 
Portland High School, 
Portland, Evelyn M. Rob- 
erts. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Cheverus Commercial 
High School, Malden, Sis- 
ters of Providence. 
Dominican Academy, 
Fall River, Sister Claire 
MINNESOTA 
St. Ann’s School, Le 
Sueur, Sister Una. 

St. Mary’s High School, 
Waverly, Sister Mercedes. 
MONTANA 
Custer County Free 
High School, Miles City, 

©. Christopher. 
NEBRASKA 
St. Agnes Academy, Al- 
liance, Sister M. Edmond. 
St. Francis Academy, 
Columbus, Sister M. Bruno. 


St. John’s Academy, 
Petersburg, Sister M. Anna. 
Onto . 
St. Mary’s School, Ports t] 
mouth, Sister M. Rita. y 
OrEcon 


Astoria Business Col- 
lege, Astoria, Grace Mc- 
Clellan. 

Medford Commercial College, Medford, Mrs. 
Florence S. Van Gilder. 

Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, E. 
Mabel Maginnis. 

Sacred Heart Academy, La Grande, Sister 
N. Barnaba. 

W asSHINGTON 

Olympia High School, Olympia, FE. R. 
Thoma. 

Wesr Virornta 

Davis & Elkins College, Elkins, Norman 
Beglin. 

WIsconsin 

Hayward High School, Hayward, Mary F. 
Longfield. 
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Stoughton High School, Stoughton, Clella 
Weed. 

We know that every banner represents 
conscientious, faithful work on the part of 
both teacher and students, and we trust 
that during the coming year these banners 
will be a constant inspiration to each stu 
dent to excel the record of last year’s class. 

The 1915 Contests 


Full information 
about the contests for 
the school year begin 
ning September, 1915, 
has been published in a 
booklet which is now 
ready for distribution. 
Every teacher whose 
name is on our list will 
receive a copy. If your 
copy does not arrive, a 
postal card sent to our 
nearest office will bring 
you one by return mail. 
We are making every ef 
fort to distribute this in- 
formation so that every 
teacher of Gregg Short 
hand may have it early 
in the season and stu- 
dents may begin to work 
for these certificates at 
the beginning of the 
school year. 

Material 

The new series of les- 
son plates which begins 
in this magazine is the 
basis for the dictation. 
The plates in this issue 
cover the first three les- 
sons in the Manual. The 
October lesson plates 
will cover lessons 4-6, inclusive. One hun- 
dred words on the first three lessons are 
published in this magazine. The word list 
for the Primary Certificate Examination 
will be completed in the October issue. 
Teachers’ keys for these plates have been 
printed and will be sent from the Chicago 
office to all teachers sending Gregg Writer 
clubs. 

Fees 

The most important change which is be- 

ing made in the plans for the new year 
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is the reduction of the fee. This contest 
plan was not inaugurated as a money- 
making proposition, and the expenses of 
carrying it on are probably greater than 
an outsider can realize. We firmly believe, 
however, that many students have a better 
knowledge of the theory of Gregg Short- 
hand, have developed a better style of writ- 
ing and are writing to-day with more 
speed because they have had these certifi- 
cates to spur them on. We have learned 
that many students who desired to go into 
the work were unable to do so last year 
on account of the expense, and we know 
that some students who began the work 
were not able to finish it for the same rea- 
son. After mature reflection, we have de- 
cided, therefore, to bear the extra expense 
ourselves and to reduce the amount of the 
fee. For the coming year the fee of 25 
cents sent with the Primary Certificate 
Examination will cover the Primary, Inter- 
mediate and Complete Certificate papers. 
An additional fee of 25 cents is to be sent 
with the 80-word Speed test paper and this 
will entitle the student to as many of our 
Speed Certificates as his work will warrant. 

In a number of high schools the Boards 
of Education have been glad to stand the 
expense of these examinations when the 
matter was placed before them by the 
teacher. We believe this plan will become 
more general during the coming season. If 
teachers desire extra copies of the Certifi- 
cate booklet to help them to place the mat- 
ter before their boards, these extra copies 
will be gladly sent. 

General 

The Gregg Writer Certificate Examina- 

tions will be handled from the New York 
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office the same as last year. All commu- 
nications on the subject should be ad- 
dressed to Editor Learners’ Department, 
Gregg Writer, 1123 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Only students who are subscribers to the 
Gregg Writer are eligible for Gregg Writer 
Certificates. 


oO 


A Series of Specially Selected 
Business Letters 


NEW series of shorthand plates 

begins in this issue which will prove 

of special interest and value to stu- 
dents who are just beginning their tran- 
scription work. The letters in the Spe- 
cially Selected Business Letter Series have 
been culled from actual correspondence 
and from recent books on the subject of 
business letter writing. Care has been 
taken to eliminate trite, hackneyed, mean- 
ingless business phrases, and to select let- 
ters which are forceful without being dis- 
courteous, and brief without being curt. 
The letters in this issue are very simple 
and may be used by students who are not 
far enough advanced to read and practice 
the more difficult shorthand plates in the 
magazine. Names and addresses are intro- 
duced to give practice in writing proper 
names in shorthand. 

This month’s letters are selected from 
Effective Business Letters by Edward 
Hall Gardner, Assistant Professor of Eng- 
lish in the University of Wisconsin (Ron- 
ald Press). Another page of this series 
will appear in the October magazine. 


oO?e 








service to those that are about him. 
what it is for. 





ucation. 





ANY man is educated who is so developed and trained that, drop him where 

you will in the world, he is able to master his circumstances and deal 
with the facts of life so as to build up in himself a noble manhood and be of 
That is what education means; that is 
Knowledge of foreign tongues, a list of historic facts concern- 
ing the past, information poured into a man’s brain—these things are no ed- 
These are learned fools —M. J. Savage. 
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A Series of Specially Selected Business Letters—I 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER OF THE O. G. A.: 
Make two copies of the article ““O. G. A. Test’ in your 
very best shorthand. Send one copy to the editor of this 
department, the other retain for comparison with the 
Shorthand “plate” whichtwill appear in the November 
issue. If your copy possesses the necessary 
qualities, you will be awarded an “O. G. A.” certificate, 
and your name will appear in the published list of mem- 
bers. An examination fee of twenty-five cents must 
accompany your test. A test is good only until the 15th 
of the month following date of publication. 

The O. G. A. isa select company of artists, and mem- 
bership is granted only to those whose notes show un- 
questionable artistic merit. It is worth your while to 
try for membership. You may not succeed the first time 
you try, because the standard is very high. But you 
will not know until you do try. 

The emblem of the clan is a triangle enclosing the 
characters O.G.A. The left side of the triangle stands 
for “theory,” the right side for “accuracy” and the base 
for “beauty"’’— the three qualities that go to make up 
wtistic writing. 


Will You Do Your Part? 
| AST month we laid stress on the 


work that has been accomplished in 

the three years the Order has been 
in existence—this month we want to em- 
phasize the importance of the work that 
is yet to be done and to ask your co-opera- 
tion in realizing our ambitions for the de- 
partment. You can help—regardless of 
whether you are a stenographer, student, 
teacher, or one who has obtained and de- 
veloped a knowledge of shorthand for the 
love of the art. Boost our Order—tell 
your friends of the good you have derived 
from writing up the tests, of the interest 
in artistic shorthand that your member- 
ship card in this exclusive clan has created, 
or the pride you feel when you see the long 
list of new members each month. Each 
successful applicant means another artistic 
writer of Gregg Shorthand added to the 
already long list, and we are sure our 


sineniient Here beiettie 


“Order of Gregg Artists” 


is a clan composed of artistic writers of the system, which has for its object the 

development of artistry in writing. This department is the official 
spokesman of the clan. Conducted by Winifred Kenna, O. G. A., 
6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, to whom all communications 
relating to this department should be addressed. 
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members welcome to our ranks those whose 
names appear each month in the depart- 
ment. 

The teachers, of course, have the best 
opportunity to push the Order. We hope 
that those of you who have not in the past 
found time to give to our work will bring 
the matter to your students’ attention this 
year. It is sometimes difficult to interest 
students in outside matters of this nature— 
that is, until they realize that they are not 
“outside,” but very closely allied with their 
school work. Once their eyes have been 
opened to the advantages of identifying 
themselves with the movement, they will 
take up the matter without prompting from 
the teacher. 

The extent of the Order is not merely 
the receiving of tests and sending out. of 
Certificates. Your membership in the Or- 
der entitles you to whatever assistance we 
can give you. Write us for help when you 
need it, but remember that “turn about 
is fair play.” In addition to your troubles, 
give us an account of the ways in which 
the department has been of help to you. 


Local Orders 


There is a tremendous field for Local 
Orders among business colleges and high 
schools, and we hope to see this branch 
of the Order of Gregg Artists grow very 
rapidly during the coming school year. We 
now have twenty-four Local Orders, and 
the enthusiastic reports from the clubs in- 
dicate that the pleasure and benefit the 
members have derived from the meetings 
and other activities greatly overbalance 
the time and effort spent in organization. 

We can make the local order idea a big 
feature of our 1915-1916 campaign if the 
corresponding secretaries and other officers 
of the clubs will make it a point to write 
to headquarters about the meetings they 
have had and those they are planning to 
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Miss Rice’s Notes 


(For key, see O. G. A. 
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have. Send us the snapshots you have 
taken, so that we may pass them on through 
the columns of the magazine. It is true 
that our space is limited, but we intend to 
make room for these interesting accounts. 
They will not only attract the attention of 
the individual readers, but will assist the 
other clubs in planning their season's ac 
tivities. 

Co-operation is the watchword of suc 
cess in big enterprises. Will you do your 
share in making this year a banner-win- 
ning one for the O. G. A. Department 
both in growth and effectiveness? 

First Place This Month 

Another young lady’s work has been 
given favorable recognition in the repro- 
duction contest. The plate shown on page 
24 was prepared by Miss Madge M. Rice, 
who is a member of the shorthand class of 
the Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, 
Mich. Miss Emma L. Mitchell has been 
directing the shorthand department. In 
the letter which accompanied the students’ 
tests, Miss Mitchell said in regard to Miss 
Rice's progress: 

Miss Rice has had but two weeks’ work in 
dictation and can write more readily than 
most students of many weeks’ experience. I 
think her shorthand penmanship is remarkable. 
Her notes always look the same, no matter at 
what rate she is taking dictation. Whatever 
she writes, she reads very readily. 

The plate is an honor to Miss Rice and 
her teacher. We know these words of 
praise from Miss Mitchell and the recog- 
nition of her ability in the Gregg Writer 
will ‘spur Miss Rice on to achieve still 
better things. The customary subscription 
to the magazine is being awarded. 

A Newcomer 


Mr. Augustine G. Mullen is beginning 
his work in the Cream City Business Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, very aus- 
piciously for the Order of Gregg Artists. 
We have received papers from his students 
this month for consideration for member- 
ship. The writing is very creditable, and 
we are glad to issue certificates to the ap- 
plicants. We hope to receive other papers 
from this college in the future. 


Our Editorial Appeal 


That our editorials in regard to the 
preparation of the papers, emphasizing the 


fact that the name and address must be 
written very plainly on the test, have not 
been in vain is shown by the paragraph 
we are quoting from a letter received from 
Mr. O. W. Pausch, Berkeley, California. 

I also hope that I have done all that is re- 
quired as regards names on papers, correct ad- 
dress, etc. I was really very much frightened 
by an editorial of this month on the above 
subject. 

Please pay special attention to this im- 
portant factor in submitting your test. Un 
less you comply with the request for com 
plete name and address, we cannot give 
your paper the prompt attention it should 
have. While we are speaking of the 
preparation of the tests, we might mention 
that they should be sent to 6 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. During the last few 
months quite a number of papers have 
been forwarded to us from New York, hav- 
ing been sent there through error. In par- 
ticipating in the various activities of the 
Gregg Writer departments, read the in- 
structions carefully to learn where your 
contribution should be addressed. 

We are enrolling another very enthusi- 
astic member. The following extracts 
from the letter sent by Mr. Halvor J. Lei- 
fer, Justus, Ohio, give the keynote to his 
success in the shorthand field. 


I am sending you inclosed my shorthand notes 
for this month’s test of the O. G. A. Depart- 
ment, together with the required examination 
fee. 

Although this is the first time I have ever 
sent in any of these tests, I have been very 
deeply interested in them for a long time. I 
hope the inclosed test will come up to the 
required standard, but if it should not, I in- 
tend to try again. 

I have been studying Gregg Shorthand under 
two very inspiring teachers, while teaching in 
a public school through the day hours, and 
attending a good business college during the 
evening. 

I have become very enthusiastic about the 
benefits to be derived from the study of Gregg 
Shorthand. 


Do You Want to Receive Interesting 
Cards? 


The following letter from Miss Anna H. 
Cronauer is self-explanatory: 

My sister derives so much pleasure from the 
numerous cards that she has received that I 
have decided to enter my name as a prospective 
correspondent. I find that it does not take 
as much time as I expected, and so am going 
to try it. 
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Those who wish to exchange cards with 
Miss Cronauer may address her at Wells- 
ville, New York. It does not take much 
time to carry on a fairly large shorthand 
correspondence, and you will enjoy every 
minute spent in reading and writing artis- 
tic notes. 

This month we have received still an- 
other request for shorthand correspondents. 
Read the following letter and then send 
Mr. Fred E. Kreitzburg, 68 Washington 
Street, Frostburg, Maryland, a shorthand 
message : 

I know your space is limited but if possible 
will you please insert my name and address 
in the department (I am a member of the 
Order) stating that I will be glad to hear 
from all members, and will promptly reply to 
all who write. I have but few acquaintances 
who write Gregg Shorthand and would like to 
correspond with fellow members. 


2) 


The November Test 


Although we have published several 
articles in the magazine giving praise to 
the faithful stenographer, we are giving 
one in the same tone as the O. G. A. test 
this month. It is taken from Collier’s 
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Weekly. You will find it interesting read- 
ing and excellent material to arrange in 
an attractive plate to submit to the O. G. A. 
Committee. 


To Our Stenographer 


Who else knows us half so well? She has 
heard all that we have said and then made 
notes of it. She has read our incoming letters. 
She knows who pleads with us for help and 
what we do about it. Do we write frankly 
or evasively, she follows the straight-hewed 
line or the curve of our deviousness. Are we 
courteous only to the powerful, or is our treat- 
ment even to all who come seeking? The woman 
at our elbow, hammering out our paragraphs, 
is a clear-eyed witness. Over the telephone 
voices drift in from the world, and the tone 
of each is caught and judged before our pres- 
ence is acknowledged. She knows whether our 
friends are worthy. Is the home happy? She 
knows it. She notes all our tricks of person. 
Our good temper, our clean speech, fly further 
than we guess. She is familiar with the stale 
phrases we scatter over the thousand routine 
letters, and is gladdened when we light up the 
languid page with an unspoiled turn. She is 
aware when we have tumbled out from a laden 


desk to a World’s Series ball game. She, too, 
would enjoy a good game, but she wades 
through our débris till twilight. She could 


keep our tardy correspondence up to the min- 
ute, but she has to time her efficiency to our 
limitations. Never outpacing us, she is as 
loyal in the background as our shadow. 


o 


List of New Members 


A 
Ruth Alster, Leavenworth, Kans. 
Henrietta Anderson, Chicago, Il. 
B 


Jessie R. Beadles, Champaign, Ill. |S R. La R 
Eugenia Bennett, Alameda, Cal. 


| Mrs. 


Carrie Kern, 


Marie Lano, Detroit, Mich. 
5 ue, Rensselaer, Ind. 
Marie LeClair, Green 


P 
O. W. Pausch, Berkeley, Cal. 
Frances M. Pegg, Pine City, Minn. 
Hazel Putney, Medford, re. 
R 
Madge M. Rice, Detroit, Mich. 


Chicago, Il. 


Bay, Wis. 


Frank Brzezan, Milwaukee, Wis. | Halvor J. Leifer, Justus, Ohio. Stella Rosciszewski, Milwaukee, 
| Louis A. Leslie, Greenfield, Mass. Wis. 
c Gertrude Lieber, Muncie, Ind. Ss 


Mabelle Crofutt, Seattle, Wash. 

D | 
Marcella Dougherty, Clinton, Ia. | 
Rex A. Dunn, Rockford, Il. | 





| Zerlina Lowe, Denver, Colo. 


Anthony F. Macrie, Harmonton, 
N. J. 


Leila V. Mattern, Chicago, Il. 


Adele Schnabel, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Irma Shackley, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Elia Starr, Chicago, Il. 

Clara Stier, McCausland, Ia. 

| Katherine Summerson, Kansas City, 


H Jeannette McMaster, Dayton, O. 3 1, 
Florence G. Harrison, New York! Natalie M. Moore, Lakeport, N. H. | 
City. Abbie L. Morse, Auburn, Me. | Rhoda Teague, Seattle, Wash. 
C. S. Hatch, Berwick, Me. | w 
Paul H. Hedrick, Seattle, Wash. | 





Marian Hill, 


San Francisco, 


Cal. | Gladys Osborne, Clinton, Ia. 


Earl K. Wyman, Albion, Mich. 


oOo 





VERY man is the architect of his own fortunes. 
are you putting up?»—Henry D. Wilson. 


What kind of ed 
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Two Gregg Conventions Coming 
The G. S. Federation 


HE convention of the Gregg Short- 
T hand Federation, which will be held 
in Chicago during the Christmas 
holidays, promises to be the greatest gath- 
ering of shorthand teachers, reporters and 
writers ever held—with 
the possible exception of 
the Gregg Shorthand Sil- 
ver Jubilee Convention. 
The La Salle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, has been chosen as 
the hotel headquarters, 
but most of the meetings 
will be held in Gregg 
School. The committee is 
preparing a very attrac- 
tive program, which we hope to be able to 
publish in our next issue. A folder giving 
information about the Federation and the 
contest for the Teachers’ Medals will be 
sent on application. Address The Secre- 
tary, Gregg Shorthand Federation, 6 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
The Eastern G. S. A. 
The second annual convention of the 
Eastern Gregg Shorthand Association will 
be held in New York City, Thanksgiving 





J. A. Witttams 
President, G. S. F 


week, November 26-27. Some idea of the 
interest taken in the meeting may be gained 
from the fact that the number of teachers 
enrolled September Ist for 1915 exceeded 
80 per cent of last year’s membership. 


The convention will open with an in- 
formal reception to the visiting teachers 
on Thanskgiving evening, by Mr. and Mrs. 
John R. Gregg, at their beautiful home 
near Central Park. 

The program of the convention, which 
will be unique and help- 
ful in many ways, will be 
published in a _ future 
number of the Gregg 
Writer. Teachers who 
are interested in the 
meeting should write for 
these folders, “About the 
Eastern Gregg Shorthand 
Association” and “The 
Teachers’ Medal Con- 
test.” The contest for the teachers’ medals 
awarded by Mr. Gregg will be one of the 
features of the convention. The secretary 
is Walter E. Ingersoll, 1123 Broadway, 
New York City. 





J. BE. Gu 
President, 
Eastern G. S. A. 


oO° 


The Summer Outing of the Washington Gregg Shorthand 
Society 


N July 17, 1915, the members of 
() the Gregg Shorthand Society of 

Washington, D. C., held their sec- 
ond annual picnic. This 
summer's principal social 
event took place at Great 
Falls, Virginia. A spe- 
cial car was chartered for 
the crowd, which num- 
bered nearly sixty mem- 
bers of the Society and 
their friends. The ac- 
companying cut was made 
from a flashlight taken 
just after the marsh- 
mallow feast which closed 
the evening's festivities. 


Unfortunately some of the “picnicers” do 
not show in the picture as they failed to 
get within range of the camera. 
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“An Honest 


HE Dean of Teachers’ College, Co- 

lumbia University, in a recent ad- 

dress before a class of summer ses- 
sion students spoke of the “satisfaction that 
comes from an honest day’s work’”’ and the 
responsibility which teachers have in 
bringing this lesson home to the young 
people who come under their guidance. 

An editorial writer in the New York 
Times in commenting on this speech re- 
fers to the pleasure which comes from good 
work well done as the great motive power 
for world advancement. 

For in the ability to feel that satisfaction 
lie the possibilities of most of man’s happiness 
on earth and the chief means by which advance 
science, industry, art, letters, the whole stately 
progress of civilization. Hunger and love keep 
the human race alive, but pleasure in a good 
day’s work done to the best of the worker’s 
ability is the motive power that leads it on and 
up. 

A fine thing about all this is that the 
measure of this satisfaction is not de- 
pendent upon the kind of work—it is only 
a question of the way the work is done. 

It is a pleasure that is denied to no worker, 


however humble his task, for in the great de- 
mocracy of honest labor all men are equal. 


Day’s Work” 


The artist before his easel or his statue, the ma- 
chinist putting away his tools, the saleswoman 
behind the counter, the housewife setting her 
home in order, the farmer looking across his 
well-tilled field, the Prime Minister signing his 
papers, who can look back over a busy day 
and say with pleasure, “I have done a full day’s 
work and I have done it well,” possesses a source 
of delight in life that time cannot wither nor 
custom stale. 


The secret of bettering the world’s con- 
ditions lies not in the elimination of work, 
but in the adjustment of work— in teach- 
ing people not how to evade work, but 
how to enjoy work. 


The philosophies of former times have erred 
in not recognizing this intimate connection be- 
tween work and pleasure, and have too often 
taught the theory, which all man’s experience 
disproves, that work is an ill thing, a mis- 
fortune, a pain to be avoided if possible. Re- 


juvenation of the earth can come never through 


such universal prosperity as will make it neces- 
sary for nobody to work more than a few min- 
utes a day, but only through the recognition 
by every one of that satisfaction which inheres 
in the use of one’s faculties, both mental and 
physical, for the doing of some useful thing. 
When once that satisfaction is recognized for 
what it is, one of the most deeply rooted in- 
stincts of man’s nature, acknowledged and in- 
dulged, work ceases to be the drudgery 
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man has so long mistakenly believed it to be 
and becomes his chief pleasure. 

The interrelation of work and play, the 
truth that at the bottom there is no differ- 
ence between the instincts of which both 
are the expression—these are among the 
important lessons of the “new education.” 

The investigators and propounders of the 
new theories in education are doing nothing 
more important than their work along those 
lines, which shows how intimate and intricate 
are the interrelations between what heretofore 
has been called work and what has been called 
play. In effect they are proving that at bottom 
there is no difference between the instincts of 
which they are the expression, and that it is 
only man’s perverted viewpoints and practices 
that have sundered them wide as the poles in 
his estimation. 


The secret of successful work lies funda- 
mentally in the mental attitude. To many 
a worker the means by which he earns his 
bread is merely an incident. He fails to 
realize that while earning a living he is 
at the same time building a life. 


oOo 
Brevities 


On September 7 the Rochester Business 
Institute, Rochester, New York, moves 
into its new home, a fine three-story build- 
ing, near Convention Hall. The erection 
of a new building is the most significant 
development in the history of the R. B. I. 
It will enable students and teachers to 
carry on their work under ideal conditions. 
Congratulations are due the principal, S. 
C. Williams, and the associate principal, 
Dr. John F. Forbes, for the splendid man- 
agement and far-sighted, progressive pol- 
icy which make this expansion possible. 


” * * 


Mr. George H. Zimpfer and Mr. A. E. 
Rowland, both of whom are well known 
to the readers of this magazine, have gone 
into partnership and established a new 
commercial school in Milwaukee to be 
known as “Wisconsin Commercial Acad- 
emy.” Mr. Zimpfer writes us that the 
new school will aim to do very high-grade 
work, and the management of the school 
gives all the assurance that is needed as to 
the character of the instruction. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Renshaw an- 
nounce the arrival of a daughter, Alice 
Nolte. The many friends Mr. Renshaw 
has made among eastern teachers and 
school men in his work as New England 
representative of the Gregg Publishing 
Company will wish to extend congratula- 
tions. 

7 * . 


A host of friends and acquaintances will 
be interested to learn of the marriage of 
Lucia Raymond, the daughter of Mrs. 
Frances Effinger-Raymond, to Mr. Joseph 
Heber Steidel. Mr. and Mrs. Steidel are 
now “at home” to their friends at Omar, 
W. Va. 

+ * * 

On the first of July, 1915, occurred the 
marriage of Miss Rebecca Mary Donohue 
and Mr. Byron Garfield Nason. Miss 
Donohue has for several years been a popu- 
lar teacher of shorthand in the Manual 
Training High School, Oakland, Califor- 
nia. She was also an officer and an enthu- 
siastic worker in the Pacific Coast Gregg 
Shorthand Association. The Gregg Writer 
extends congratulations and best wishes. 


= * 7 


The September number of The Greggite, 
the thrice-yearly publication of Gregg 
School, Chicago, has just come from the 
press. Cuts and letters from successful 
Gregg School graduates and interesting, 
inspirational articles make this issue spe- 
cially attractive. A postal card request 
will bring a copy free of charge to any 
reader of the Gregg Writer. As the edi- 
tion is not an unlimited one, it will be 
wise to send your request immediately. 


7 * * 


“From a Country Boy to a $10,000.00 
a Year Man—The ‘Where’ and ‘How’ He 
Trained,” is the title of an attractive book- 
let written by Ben Truit and distributed 
by the Rider-Moore & Stewart School, 
Trenton, N. J. It tells the story of one 
of the school’s many graduates who have 
made a big success in business, and the 
story is so well told and so well worth the 
telling that it is good reading from the first 
word to the last. 
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Los Angeles, Oakland and Des Moines Adopt Gregg Shorthand 


HE onward progress of the system 

is in no way more clearly shown 

than in the number of large cities 
and the universities that are adopting the 
system. 

Los Angeles, Oakland and Des Moines— 
all cities of the first class, with over 100,- 
000 population—have, by formal action 
of the Boards of Education, adopted Gregg 
Shorthand and will introduce the system 
with the beginning of the school year in 
September. 


Los Angeles an Interesting Case 


The latest large city to be added to the 
list is Los Angeles. On August 16, 1915, 
the Board of Education of that city, upon 
the recommendation of the Superintendent, 
indorsed by the Committee of Teachers 
and Schools, unanimously adopted Gregg 
Shorthand for use in the public schools of 
Los Angeles for a period of five years. 

For a number of years a geometric sys- 
tem of shorthand has been taught in Los 
Angeles. This year a change in systems 
was thought desirable. In order to obtain 
expert opinion on the various systems of- 
fered, the Superintendent of Schools ap- 
pointed a committee of three to investi- 
gate and report. Unfortunately, this com- 
mittee was composed entirely of Pitmanic 
shorthand reporters and teachers—one of 
the members being W. L. Mason, formerly 
an employee of Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
New York City, an active propagandist 
for the Isaac Pitman system and the au- 
thor of several books published by Isaac 
Pitman & Sons. As might be expected 
from the personnel of the committee, the 
adoption of the Isaac Pitman system was 
recommended. The report of the commit- 
tee was accepted, but owing to the dis- 
satisfaction the recommendation aroused 
among the teachers in Los Angeles, the 
Superintendent then appointed a commit- 
tee composed of nine members of his teach- 
ing staff who had had experience in teach- 
ing the Pitman system, Gregg Shorthand, 
and the system then being taught, to study 
the report of the original committee and 
to make recommendations. 

This committee of teachers—experi- 
enced in teaching all three systems, it 


should be emphasized—unanimously rec- 
ommended the adoption of Gregg Short- 
hand. 

After further investigation of the re- 
ports, the Superintendent and the Board 
of Education adopted Gregg Shorthand, 
presumably believing that the recommen- 
dation of the committee composed of nine 
teachers from their own schools, all of 
whom had taught all three systems, was 
of more value than that of a committee 
composed entirely of Pitmanic writers. 
The letter from the secretary of the Board 
of Education, officially notifying us of the 
adoption of Gregg Shorthand, is as fol- 
lows: 

At a meeting of the Board of Education on 
August 16, 1915, the following recommendation 
of the Teachers and Schools Committee was 
adopted: 

“That a Gregg Shorthand text-book be 
adopted and that the study of Gregg Shorthand 
or Isaac Pitman shorthand be made optional 
with students desiring to take stenography. 
This recommendation is in accord with a de- 
cision of Will C. Wood, State Commissioner of 
Secondary Schools, that the Los Angeles High 
School Board may adopt a text-book to be used 
in a course of Gregg Shorthand and a text- 
book to be used in a course of Isaac Pitman 
shorthand.” 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Wm. A. Suetpon, 


Secretary. 


This is not an “exclusive” adoption of 
Gregg Shorthand, as will be seen by the 
resolution, but it is a striking victory be- 
cause the geometric system had already 
been adopted. 

The reasons for the recommendation of 
Gregg Shorthand, as set forth in the re- 
port of the Committee of Teachers are so 
well stated that we give extracts: 

Basing our decision on our knowledge of 
shorthand and our experience in teaching the 
Wagner, Pitman and Gregg, your committee 
unanimously recommends the adoption of the 
Gregg system of shorthand. 

It is to be noted that the arguments for the 
adoption of the Isaac Pitman system are nearly 
all based on excellence of presentation and not 
on intrinsic merit of the system. All of these 
arguments are far more applicable to the text, 
presentation, and supplementary material of 
the Gregg than of the Isaac Pitman system. 

The Gregg text is simple, clearly phrased 
and logically arranged; the vocabulary of the 
early lessons is made up chiefly of familiar 
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words given in their final forms. From the 
very nature of Pitmanic shorthand this can- 
not be true of a Pitman text because so few 
common words are written alphabetically. 


But the most important point in favor of 
Gregg Shorthand is the intrinsic merit of the 
system itself. [The committee then points out 
the advantages of Gregg Shorthand over Pit- 
manic shorthand. | 

It has been our unanimous experience in 
teaching the three systems that we have had 
greater success in obtaining results, have se- 
cured them in a shorter time and from a larger 
percentage of pupils with Gregg Shorthand 
than with Pitman. We believe that the adop- 
tion of a Pitmanic system for the schools would 
make the successful teaching of shorthand ex- 
tremely difficult to pupils of intermediate school 


age. 


Finally, the committee recommended 
that the classes in the system already in 
use be continued to the completion of the 
course, but “that new classes hereafter be 
instructed in Gregg Shorthand.” 

The report is signed by the entire com- 
mittee of nine teachers, composed of the 
following members: 

Eva M. Allen, Maud V. Boise, Edward 
J. Edwards, Blanche Seeley, Irvin Hague, 
Charles Benson, Lillie M. Perrine, Amy 
L. Phelps, R. E. Wiatt. 


Exclusive Adoptions in Oakland and 
Des Moines 


The Gregg system was introduced into 
the Oakland schools last year, and for a 
year has been taught in competition with 
the Benn Pitman shorthand, 
which had been taught for many years. 
Upon the unanimous recommendation of 
the teachers and a thorough investigation 
of results, the Board of Education of Oak- 


classes in 
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land has adopted Gregg Shorthand for a 
period of four years. 

The Des Moines, Iowa, High Schools 
have been teaching the Graham system 
for a number of years. The Gregg system 
was introduced and taught in competition 
with the Graham. At the end of the 
school year the Board of Education, upon 
the recommendation of the teachers, 
adopted Gregg Shorthand exclusively for 
use in the high schools of that city. 


The Unanimous Verdict of Experienced 
Teachers 

The Board of Education of each of the 
cities mentioned above based its unanimous 
and official approval of Gregg Shorthand 
on the following: Each city conducted 
classes in Gregg for one year prior to 
adoption in direct and daily competition 
with long-organized classes in geometric 
shorthand. The Gregg classes were uni- 
formly successful. Each school asked its 
own teachers to investigate and pass upon 
the selection of a shorthand system best 
adapted for the highest cultural and utili- 
tarian work. Each teachers’ report unani- 
mously recommended the adoption of 
Gregg. 

The action of the Board of Education in 
each of these, in submitting the question 
of the shorthand system to be taught to 
teachers who had had experience in teach- 
ing many systems, is a good illustration 
of the value of seeking unbiased opinion. 
That the Teachers’ Committee in each city 
unanimously recommended Gregg Short- 
hand is, of course, very gratifying to us 
as showing that where the system is given 
an impartial trial the results obtained with 
it justify all the claims made for it. 


oO° 
Reporters’ Convention 


HE convention of the National Short- 

I hand Reporters’ Association was 
held in San Francisco in the week 
beginning August 16. It is to be regretted 
that the attendance was very small, the 
average attendance at the meetings being 


stated to be from fifteen to twenty. The 
following officers were elected: 
President: Gordon L. Elliott, Des 


Moines, Iowa. 
Vice-President: 
Francisco, Cal. 


A. L. Coombs, San 


Secretary: Chas. E. Weller, La Porte, 
Indiana (re-elected). 

Treasurer: Geo. A. McBride, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. (re-elected). 

Executive Committee: J. A. Russell, 
New York; Chas. W. Reitler, Denver, 
Colorado; James Abbott, Chicago. 

The next convention is to be held in 
Philadelphia. We have not received a re- 
port of the meeting other than the in- 
formation given above, but we hope to pub- 
lish a more extended report next month, 
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Find Your Opportunity 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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. with a great deal of pleasure, albeit 
| not much confidence, that I undertake 

the task of conducting this department 
in the Gregg Writer. The pleasure comes 
from the opportunity which it affords to 
get acquainted with the thousands of read 
ers of this magazine who are interested in 
typewriting and office training, and the 
probability that I shall be of some service 
to them. The lack of confidence 
from an appreciation of the admirable way 
in which the 
ducted by my predecessor, who has given 
such valuable advice and has covered the 
field of typewriting and office training so 
ably that it will be hard to find anything 
which has not already been well said. 
However, one can do only his best in a 
situation like this, and a few words outlin- 
ing the policy of these pages in future is- 
sues may be in order. 


r is 


arises 


department has been con 


For the Teacher 


In these columns from time to time will 
appear helps and suggestions which it is 
hoped will make the work of the teacher 
in imparting power on the typewriter easier 
and more efficient. It is not sufficient these 
days merely to produce results, but they 
must be produced with the minimum ex- 
penditure of time and energy. It will be 
our endeavor to establish a clearing house 
of ideas in the teaching of our subject so 
that methods may be tested. As members 
of a profession, we should be profession- 
ally unselfish and give out freely whatever 
may be of assistance to others, providing 
it can be done with reasonable effort. Per- 
sonally, it is a source of the greatest satis- 
faction to me when I can be of assistance 
in this way, and no doubt thousands of oth- 
ers feel the same way about it. 

When a teacher is enthusiastic about his 
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A Clearing-house of Ideas for Typists and Office Workers. 
Edward J. McNamara, 1123 Broadway. New York, to whom 
all communications relating to this department 


should be addressed 
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plan of work, there is generally lying be 
hind it, giving it the driving power, some 
principle of teaching. It will be the en- 
deavor of this department not only to bring 
to the attention of the teachers such plans 
of instruction, but also to discuss the prin- 
ciples underlying them. 

Every item of interest to office 
those who have already advanced to the 
firing-line, will also be of interest to the 
teachers, for every teacher deserving the 
name is deeply interested in getting re- 
liable information about the field for which 
he is trying to prepare his pupils. 


workers, 


Learners and Office Workers 


Realizing that this magazine goes to 
very many who are just learning typewrit- 
ing, there will be given some advice in con- 
nection with the lessons in the text-book. 
No text ever contains all the author would 
like to put into it, nor all that every student 
would like to have in it. This department 
will serve to supplement the text by giving 
special fingering practice drills and in 
other ways helping to remedy certain de- 
fects of aspiring typists. 

Very often pupils like to try their skill 
on tests. Most of them are sure they can 
do better on tests given elsewhere than 
in their own school. They may have that 
opportunity soon, for it is our intention at 
different intervals to publish standard ex- 
aminations in typewriting, such as Federal 
and Municipal Civil Service examinations, 
Regents’ examinations, and others. 

There will be presented here also infor- 
mation about the various civil service ex- 
aminations, the time, place, and the rules 
of eligibility in brief. 

One of the most helpful columns of the 
department in the past has been the Idea 
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Exchange for typists, in which was pre- 
sented the various short-cuts in doing the 
day's work. These short-cuts were evolved 
from experience and they formed a prac- 
tical body of suggestions. The Idea Ex- 
change will be continued, and it is hoped 
the readers will continue to share their 
ideas just as generously as they have in 
the past. , 

It will be the special province of this 
department to keep its readers informed 
of all the latest developments in office ma- 
chinery. All new information about office 
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appliances, such as mimeographs, stencil 
sheets, stamp affixers, letter openers and 
sealers, time-clocks, filing devices, etc., will 
be presented. 

So much interest has been manifested in 
the past in the various typewriting compe- 
titions that these will be continued. 

Just a word to close. Remember that 
the department is to serve you. All sug- 
gestions will be welcomed. So if you do 
not get what you want or do not get it 
quickly enough, a two-cent stamp, a sheet 
of paper, and an envelope will do the trick. 


oO 


Pointers on Typewriting Practice 


N Rational Typewriting, three things 

are mentioned as being of the utmost 

importance in the learning of type- 
writing; they are: systematic, intelligent 
practice, hard and continuous work, and 
an unbounded faith in your ability to mas- 
ter the subject. Just at this season of the 
year when thousands are taking up the 
study of the art of typewriting, a few 
words anent the first of these requisites 
may be of great benefit. What is meant 
by systematic, intelligent practice? To 
understand it most clearly, it will probably 
be best to discuss each type of practice 
separately. 

Systematic Practice 


Psychologists and those who make a 
study of the formation of habits have given 
us this law of systematic practice. They 
state that in the acquisition of skill, the 
more frequent and regular the practice 
periods, the better the result. It is better 
to practice one hour a day for a week than 
seven hours once a week. And they even 
go so far as to suggest that the practice be 
conducted at approximately the same time 
or in the same sequence. However, we 
need not say much more about systematic 
practice, because this is generally taken 
care of automatically by the time schedule 
of the school. Mention is made of it be- 
cause it is one of the principles which 
should apply in determining the number of 
hours given to the subject in the curricu- 
lum of various schools. A school giving 
three forty-five minute periods per week 
to typewriting would do better to give five 


twenty-seven minute periods. The same 
principle will hold good for those who are 
making a private study of typewriting. 
Daily practice is what they need. 


Intelligent Practice 


It is rather an easy thing to arrange for 
practice to be systematic; for it to be in- 
telligent is more important. Many pupils 
enter upon the study of typewriting with 
enthusiasm at this time of the year, but if 
results do not come, or if they do not 
make their usual progress, their enthusiasm 
evaporates, and they hastily conclude that 
they were never meant for typists, or that 
they are nervous, or that there is something 
wrong with the method of typewriting. 
None of these conclusions is correct. What 
they need is to make their practice intel- 
ligent. 

Definiteness 

The first step in practicing is to have 
definitely in mind some one object, to know 
just what you are practicing for, and what 
you desire to accomplish. In some classes, 
the student begins on the typewriting exer- 
cise and is directed to turn out a perfect 
copy. If he fails, the sheet must be done 
over again. A second failure compels an- 
other repetition, beginning the exercise 
over. And so it goes. Practice which is 
thrust upon the student in this way is not 
intelligent because it lacks definiteness. An 
examination of the mistake should disclose 
the student's difficulty and his future prac- 
tice should be directed accordingly. It may 
be that he is not yet prepared to undertake 
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an exercise because he has not mastered 
the fingering of the new keys to be used. 
In such a case the fingering exercise should 
be gone over again several times until more 
confidence is felt. It may be that his diffi- 
culty is with one particular combination of 
letters. If such is the case, it is much 
better to stop his work on the exercise and 
proceed to practice the word or words con- 
taining this particular combination until he 
can write without error. 
Self-Study Necessary 

If this suggestion is to be carried out, it 
will be readily seen that each typist must 
make a study of his weakness and try to 
overcome it by the most direct means. Just 
in this does the intelligence of the plan con- 
sist. Many of our greatest musicians 
would think nothing whatever of practicing 
just a difficult bar or combination of notes 
over and over a hundred times or more. 
They would stick at it until they had elimi- 
nated the “kink” and then undertake the 
whole composition after all the “kinks” had 
been removed. The typist must proceed 
along the same line. It is useless for him 
to go on trying to write a perfect copy of 
a letter unless he has the foundation of 
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preparedness. And even though he get the 
letter written perfectly, as he very well 
might by stopping at the difficult part and 
operating more cautiously, he is not gain- 
ing power until he feels satisfied that the 
work was not accomplished by luck, or 
through extra caution, but through mastery 
of the keys to be used. 
Effect of Quiet 

Sometimes students will fail in class to 
turn out the required work. The same 
students coming after school hours, when 
there are few present, will surprise them- 
selves with their success. The difference 
may be accounted for by the quiet of the 
school after hours; they can concentrate 
their minds on their work more success- 
fully. Those of you, then, who feel the 
need of practice in typewriting, do not be 
satisfied with the period spent in class. 
Try to get a machine at home, or arrange 
for quiet, after-school practice, and see 
how much more can be accomplished. 

Remember, then, in your practice to 
study out your deficiencies, direct your 
practice definitely toward the removal of 
these deficiencies, and select the best con- 
ditions under which to do your practicing. 
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Seventy-two Words per Minute on the Typewriter After Four 
Months’ Study 


ISS MIRIAM FORAKER, a stu- 
M dent of Link’s Business College, 
Portland, Oregon, has the enviable 
record to her credit of attaining a speed 
of seventy-two words per minute for ten 
minutes on the typewriter in four months. 
When she began her course 
on March 1, 1915, she had 
no knowledge of either 
shorthand or typewriting. It 
took her nine weeks to com- 
plete the lessons in Rational 
Typewriting, and on May 
31, after three months’ in- 
struction, she obtained the 
Underwood Credential Cer- 
tificate with a speed of forty- 
six words per minute for ten 
minutes. 
On June 30, one month 
later, she took the credential 
test of the Underwood Type- 


writer Company again, and 





MiniaM Foraker 


wrote seventy-two words per minute for 
ten minutes. Mr. Charles E. Smith, man- 
ager of the Credential Department of the 
Underwood Typewriter Company, thought 
the accomplishment worthy of a letter in 
which he said: “We wish to congratulate 
you upon your success in 
winning our Special Creden- 
tial Certificate. The attain- 
ment of this by you speaks 
volumes for your ability as a 
student, as well as for the 
excellence of the training 
you have received at Link’s 
Business College.” 

Any girl who prepares 
herself as thoroughly as 
Miss Foraker need have no 
fear that she will not ascend 
the ladder of success. We 
tender our congratulations 
to the young lady. 
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A Business School Publication 


URING the past month the Astoria 
I) Business College, of Astoria, Ore- 

gon, has sent us a copy of its school 
publication called the “Bulletin.” Its re- 
ceipt was a welcome surprise. We have 
seen the colleges, high schools, and even 
the elementary schools all over the country 
invading the field of journalism, editing 
and publishing their magazines, but the 
business schools seemed to have overlooked 
the good that can be accomplished for the 
institution by having one of these publica 
tions. It has remained for the hustling, 
progressive Astorians to show how a busi 
ness school can send out a snappy, enter 
taining little magazine at small cost, and 
at the same time reflect the greatest credit 
upon the typewriting department of the 
school. 

The magazine has eight pages, about 
6x8, printed from separate stencil sheets. 
The heading is neatly displayed, and the 
stenciling without a flaw. The opening 
article deals with the success of the Asto 
ria Business College students in obtaining 
Order of Gregg Artists’ degrees, and other 
proficiency certificates. Attention is called 
also to the fact that the school has its work 
on exhibition in the Palace of Education 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

The rest of the magazine is given over 
to letters from students who have com 
pleted the course of instruction and are 
now finding success in the business world, 
letters from employers of recent graduates 
commenting upon the thorough prepared- 
ness of the Astoria Business College gradu 
ates, and a summary in “tabloid” form of 
a lecture which had been delivered to the 
students by a man of the com- 
munity. 

Nor is the lighter side of the publication 
neglected, for it contains puns and limer- 
icks in which the names of students are 
used. Shakespeare, Browning, and even 
Sophocles have been introduced to give ad- 
vice or add inspiration. 

Here is an idea that deserves to spread. 
There is no reason why every business 
school possessing a mimeograph and one 
teacher with initiative should not have a 
paper of this kind. After the work has 
been organized, it turned over 


business 


can be 


wholly to the students, as it should be, 
and its supervision thereafter should not 


take much time or trouble. The return 
from such a publication should be very 
great. As an advertising medium it is 


among the best. It will stimulate interest 
in the typewriting department; stir up 
school pride, and school spirit, and help 
to keep the ideals of the institution before 
the pupils in a very effective way. 

The idea is not altogether new, for we 
are told that such publications have ap 
peared several times previously, among the 
first to issue one being Mr. Clyde Blanch 
ard, formerly Associate Professor of Com 
merce in the Oregon Agricultural College, 
now connected with Montana University. 

We shall be glad to see others take up 
the good work, and we shall appreciate 
placement upon their mailing list. 


a 


The Mimeograph for Railway 
Printing 


NUMBER of railways are finding 
A an important economy, both in time 

and money, in the use of the mimeo 
graph for printing tariffs, division sheets, 
tracers, circulars, instructions and many 
other forms of which a number of copies 
are desired, but hardly enough to justify 
the expense of a printer’s bill. Not only 
in the freight and tariff departments, but 
in the mechanical, engineering and other 
departments also, these machines are be- 
coming more and more useful in preparing 
copies of forms of various kinds which 
would require tedious and expensive work 
on the typewriter to secure the required 
number, but which would be still more ex- 
pensive if sent to a printing office. Thou 
sands of tariffs, supplement sheets, etc., are 
being issued daily by the railways which 
require but one or two sheets, and of which 
but a few hundred copies or less are needed. 
To have this work done by printing press 
costs large sums in the aggregate, and the 
amount of this kind of work has been 
steadily increasing in recent years. 

On the mimeograph, tariffs and similar 
matter may be readily prepared without 
going outside of the office and in a short 
time, merely requiring the cutting of sten- 
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cil by copying the matter on a typewriter, 
inserting the stencil on the machine and 
having as many copies as are desired run 
off by an office boy operating the machine. 
Many railways have been deterred from 
adopting this economical process by the 
fact that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in several instances has rejected 
mimeograph tariffs. The tariff department 
of a railway which has made an extensive 
use of the mimeograph, and found that it 
has resulted in marked economy and effi- 
ciency, took the question up with the com- 
mission and was advised that the only ob- 
jection was to carelessly done, illegible 
work on poor paper which had been sub- 
mitted for filing. To this the commission 
had registered a decided objection, but no 
prohibition was made against the use of 
the mimeograph or any other printing 
process, provided the tariffs complied with 
the requirements of legibility and satisfac- 
tory quality of paper. This railway made 
an exhaustive comparison of the cost of 
printing tariffs by mimeograph and found 
it to be approximately 20 per cent less than 
the cost of obtaining excellent work by the 
printing press. The actual expense of 
printing 500 ten-sheet tariffs with cover 
by mimeograph was found to be $10.99, or 
2 1-5 cents per tariff complete, including 
the time of the typewriter operator in mak- 
ing the stencils, and the two boys employed 
in operating the mimeograph, and in bind- 
ing the copies. Over three-fourths of the 
issue of this road for month were 
found to be of less than 200 copies each. 
Railway Age Gazette, contributed by Mr. 
W. R. Foster, Rochester (N. Y.) High 
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London Receives War News Via 
New York 


HE London office of the Hammond 
I Typewriter Company has adopted 
a novel way of attracting attention 
to its show windows. It is supplied with 
the New York daily papers, from which 
are clipped the headlines summarizing the 
war news, and these are cleverly displayed 
in the windows. Although the papers are 
sometimes a week old, in view of the sever- 
ity of the British censorship, the headlines 
often contain news of the great war that 
has not sifted through the English press 
censors. Aside from the war news thus 
conveyed, the original method of writing 
newspaper captions in America is always 
interesting to an Englishman. 
eo. 

Teaching Typewriting at 76 
N the June number of “Demonstra- 
| tion,” issued by the L. C. Smith & 
Bros. Typewriter Company, there is 
a snapshot photograph of Mr. J. C. Pax- 
ton, veteran of the Civil War and seventy- 
six years of age, who still conducts a 
school of shorthand and typewriting in the 
quaint little town of Sawtelle, California, 
which is the headquarters for the Pacific 
Division of the National Home of Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers. He is believed 
to be the oldest teacher of typewriting on 
duty. Mr. Paxton was one of the early 
advocates of touch typewriting, we are 
told, and has watched the advance of type- 
writer improvement with much interest. 
For nearly ten years he has done his 

teaching on an L. C. Smith machine. 


oOo 
The New York University Introduces Gregg Shorthand 


EGINNING with the fall term, Sep- 
B tember, 1915, the New York Uni- 
versity, School of Commerce, Ac- 
count and Finance, has announced that a 
course in Gregg Shorthand will be offered 
in connection with the regular courses. 
Mr. Edward J. McNamara, First Assist- 
ant Principal and Head of the Commercial 
Department of the Eastern District High 
School, New York, will be in charge of 


the Gregg course. Mr. McNamara is a 
B. A. of Manhattan College, New York, 
and received his M. A. degree from Co- 
lumbia University, Teachers’ College, in 
1906. For several years he has been a 
lecturer on Methods of Teaching Short- 
hand at Adelphi College, Brooklyn, and 
is the author of “Methods of Teaching 
Shorthand,” which was practically the first 
text-book on this subject. 
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New Starts in Life 
Written by Miss Georgie Gregg, New York City 
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Q's and As 


Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 1123 Broadway, New York City, to whom 
all communications relating to this department should be addressed Answers 
. to the questions im this issue must be in our hands by October 15, and 

J will be published in the November number 
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An award of 50c. is given each month for the best answer re- 
ceived on each question. Twenty-five cents each for all 
other contributions published . 
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Shorthand Libraries 


HE subject of shorthand libraries is 

a fascinating though a practically 

exhaustless one. It should be of in- 
terest to every stenographer, however, to 
know where some of the best collections 
may be found and to learn the titles of a 
few of the books which are of greatest 
value. 

The bibliography of the subject is rather 
limited. Bound volumes of the Phono- 
graphic World, especially Volumes 9 and 
20; the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association Reports, especially for the 
years 1906 and 1911, and the report of 
the International Shorthand Congress, held 
in London in 1887, will be of particular 
interest. 

Books of value and interest to collectors 
are commonly classified as scarce, rare, and 
unique. To the tyro in the art it may seem 
that a book is necessarily valuable because 
old, but the shorthand bibliomaniac learns 
to distinguish the book of real value and 
to consider other elements than mere age 
in deciding the position a book should hold 
in his library. For instance, there are 
many shorthand books published in the 
year 1888 and previous to that date which 
are of no value, while the first editions of 
the Gregg Shorthand Manual, dated 1888- 
1890, are extremely valuable. This is ac- 
counted for by the fact that the first edi- 
tions of Gregg Shorthand were very small 
and that the copies were in pamphlet form 
and therefore very easily mislaid or de- 
stroyed. Then there are a large number 
of shorthand books which are valuable for 
a different reason—texts of systems which 
went through only one edition, and which 
were, therefore, soon out of print. These 
are of interest now as showing the develop- 
ment of shorthand writing and indicating 
some of the ingenious, though frequently 


impracticable, ways in which different 
shorthand authors have attempted to repre- 
sent the spoken word. Some of the short- 
hand texts which are now being used in a 
few schools in a limited territory will un- 
doubtedly in a few years be classified 
among the rare books from a collector's 
standpoint. 

Some of the old books, of course, are 
priceless. In fact, of the items which are 
of special interest to the student of mod- 
ern shorthand, probably Dr. Timothy 
Bright’s Characterie ranks first. There are 
only two copies of this work which can be 
located definitely, according to William J. 
Carleton, the author of the most complete 
life of Bright. Of these two copies one 
is in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
England, and the other in the Pepysian 
Library at Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
England. 

Mr. Norman P. Heffley, Brooklyn, is the 
fortunate possessor of some of the very 
early books. According to an article which 
he wrote for the Phonographic World in 
1894, he has one manuscript dated 1499. 
This is Cleavis Steganographia, by J. 
Trithemic, and he owns also a reprint of 
Bright’s Characterie. 

Among the fine collection belonging to 
Mr. Jerome B. Howard, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
is a copy of Thomas Cummings’ Proverbs 
of Solomon. It is believed that this was 
published before 1741. There are prob- 
ably only two copies of this book in exist- 
ence, the one owned by Mr. Howard and 
one in the possession of Mr. John Maben 
Warden, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Mr. Warden's collection is unusually fine 
—undoubtedly one of the finest private col- 
lections in the world. One of the very 
valuable features is a set of Gurney’s 
Brachygraphy, including every edition, 
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with the exception of the first—that is, 
from the second to the eighteenth, inclusive. 
Mr. Warden also possesses a copy of “The 
Grand Master,” by Roffe, of which only 
twenty copies were printed in 1860, and 
G. L. Artis’ Shorthand Dictionary, 1845, 
which was “not published.” His copy of 
the William Gawtress Practica! Introduc- 
tion, 1819, has bound with it a twelve- 
page original letter from Thomas Moli- 
neux to William Gawtress, dated May 25, 
1820. In an article about his library pub- 
lished in the Phonographic World for May, 
1894, Mr. Warden says of his shorthand 
manuscripts: “My manuscripts are not 
numerous, but comprise a few good speci- 
mens of shorthand. The best of these is 
Thomas Campbell's ‘Pleasures of Hope,’ 
written in Gurney’s System by James Hux- 
ley in 1817. It is the most beautiful piece 
of shorthand penmanship that I have ever 
seen; has a neat water-color frontispiece 
and is splendidly bound.” 

Charles Currier Beale writes in the 
Typewriter and Phonographic World for 
July, 1902, of the Julius Ensign Rockwell 
collection. One of the interesting sections 
of the Rockwell shorthand library is the 
extensive collection of Bibles, Testaments, 
prayer books, etc., in various systems of 
shorthand. Probably the rarest and most 
valuable book in Mr. Rockwell's collection 
is a copy of Thomas Shelton’s tiny short- 
hand book of Psalms in meter. This lit- 
tle volume is believed to be the only one 
in existence, with the exception of the one 
in the British Museum. The size is 24% 
by 134 inches, and Mr. Beale is sponsor for 
the fact that it is the smallest shorthand 
book ever printed. This book is supposed 
to have been issued about 1660, and it is 
uniform in size but thinner than the minia- 
ture shorthand New Testament and Book 
of Psalms of Jeremiah Rich, and is 
graved by the same hand. 

One of the exhibitions at the Standard 
Commercial School in the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition which has attracted great at- 
tention is a copy of the Bible, both Old 
Testaments written in Gregg 

It is the work of Mr. E. M. 
Herndon, San Francisco. It is interesting 
to know that this made from the 
authorized edition, the changes which ap- 
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pear in the revised edition being interpo 
lated in red ink. 

The Charles Currier Beale collection, 
which was one of the finest collections in 
the world, was after Mr. Beale’s 
death, the greater part of it going to the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Associa- 
tion, by whom it was deposited in the New 
York Public Library. It is there open to 
the public and every shorthand enthusiast 
who visits New York City should make it 
a point to see some of these books and to 
learn something of the extent and content 
of the collection from the card catalog and 
the librarians on duty. 


sold 


The library which is usually credited 
with the largest collection is the Royal 
Stenographic Institute, Dresden, Germany. 

In the 1911 report of the National Short 
hand Reporters’ Association appears the 
translation of a paper from the Royal 
Stenographic Institute at Dresden, which 
contains some valuable information about 
the history and organization of this body. 

In regard to the famous library belong- 
ing to the Landesamt (government insti- 
tute) this article says: 

“The Library of the Landesamt consists 
in round numbers of twenty-five thousand 
volumes, and is thus the largest shorthand 


library in the world. It includes about 
two thousand English, one thousand 
French, one thousand Italian, numerous 


Slavonic, Spanish, Danish and other works. 
In foreign languages the older literature is 
especially well represented, particularly 
that of England and France, while the 
recent literature is conspicuously missing. 
Of ancient manuscripts the library pos- 
sesses some three hundred, including nearly 
one hundred of Gabelsberger’s letters. 
Nearly one thousand volumes are dupli- 
cated, and can be exchanged for other 
works. Among these are copies of Gabels 
berger’s original work, his Introduction of 
1834, his New Complete Edition of 1843, 
and his Reader of 1838, besides numerous 
copies of the Pan-stenographicon.” 

When Mr. Gregg visited the Institute 
at Dresden in 1912 he was presented with 
about two hundred books and pamphlets 
from the duplicates in this great library. 

The question which brought out this dis- 
cussion reads: 
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33. Where are the largest stenographic 
libraries located? What books of special in- 
terest are found in these collections that are 
not generally available? 

We are indebted for the following arti- 
cle about stenographic libraries to E. F. 
Schneider, secretary of the Shorthand Col- 
lectors’ Club, Brooklyn, New York. The 
article is a valuable addition to the litera- 
ture of the subject in that it gives a great 
deal of information in a small space. The 
author has made every effort to verify his 
statements from printed lists and all avail- 
able data. 

“One purpose of the Shorthand Collec- 
tors’ Club is to supply definite and reliable 
answers to questions concerning shorthand 
collecting. 

I. Size. 

“By the size of a collection is meant 
the number of printed pieces it contains 
relating to shorthand. A printed piece is 
a book or pamphlet and includes variant 
but excludes duplicate issues. 

“Public and university libraries shelve 
their printed pieces by subjects, and cata- 
log them by authors and subjects. A 
count of the items on the shelves or re- 
corded on a shelf-list where such list ex- 
ists, gives the most accurate results. F ail- 
ing this, recourse must be had to the sub- 
ject catalog under Shorthand cautiously 
passing over duplicate cards under sub- 
heads. Where author catalogs only are 
to be had, as in the case of the British 
Museum, an accurate count from the cata- 
log is practically impossible. 

“The figures we give are from our own 
count of available lists, except for the Todd 
and Carleton collections where the amounts 
are based on statements by Mr. Carleton. 
We have counted the A to Ph part of a 
copy of Mr. Carleton’s current catalog 
and find 851 items listed. Due allowance 
should be made for the fact that in some 
cases the latest available is not an up-to- 
date list. The order of the names of pri- 
vate collectors whose books are as yet un- 
listed, is based on hearsay, but is the or- 
der in which we believe they would appear 
were accurate lists obtainable now. ‘Min- 
erva, for 1914, under Dresden, page 423, 
states that the Royal Stenographic Insti- 
tute Library has 20,000 volumes in its 
shorthand collection. 
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“Anyone may consult our lists in person 
or have copies for the cost of typing. 
Readers who know of suitable additions, 
needed corrections or later lists, will con- 
fer a favor by advising us, care of Box 5, 
Station W, Brooklyn.” 


Parvate Coiiections, CaTALocED 


Dates 
Printed of 
Names and Addresses pieces lists 
l. Rene Havette, 21 Rue des . 

Arenes, Paris, France..... 2,744 1914 

2. David H. O'Keefe, 179 Marcy 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.....2,531 1914 

38. John Maben Warden, 28 St. 

Andrew’s Square, Edinburgh, 
Scotland Le ay 2,363 1914 

4. John O'Donnell, 50 Barton Ar- 
cade, Manchester, Eng...... 1,887 1902 

5. Norman P. Heffley, 243 Ryerson 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y....... 1,527 1902 

6. Julius E. Rockwell, 31 S Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C....1,511 1913 

7. William J. Carleton, 47 Ravens- 

wood Road, Balham, London, 
% 2 per re 1500 1914 

8. Robert Todd, Hadley Green, 
es ee ee 1000 1914 
9. Institute of Shorthand Writers, 1900 
London, Eng. Seba taan’ Ge | 90 
1903 
10. Arthur Head, Towanda, Pa... 518 1902 
11. B. C. Murray, Denison, Texas.. 451 1904 


PaivaTe SHORTHAND COLLECTIONS, 


UNCATALOGED 


1. Jerome B. Howard, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

2. Isaac Pitman & Sons, Bath, Eng. 

3. John R. Gregg, 1123 Broadway, New York 
City. 

4. William F. Fitzgerald, 610 Union St., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 

5. James W. Beers, 
York City. 

6. Chandler Sexton, Orange, N. J. 

7. Chas. E. Smith, 598 W. 19Ist St., New York 
City. 

8. J. T. A. Hosbach, 817 
delphia, Pa. 

9. Rev. Wm. D. Bridge, 71 Snyder St., East 
Orange, N. J. 

10. Spencer C. Rodgers, State and Pearl Sts., 

Albany, N. Y. 

D. Strachan, 205 E. 22nd St., Indianap- 

olis, Ind. 

12. W. W. Osgoodby, Rochester, N. Y. 

13. Horace G. Healey, 627 W. 152d St., New 
York City. 

14. Frank B. Swain, Boston, Mass. 

15. George R. Bishop, New York City. 


1044 Tremont Ave., New 


S. 58th St., Phila- 


ll. J. 
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Dates 
Printed of 
pieces _ lists 

1. New York Public Library, New 
ME énpo0e0geinedss dp cnuhacee 1915 

2. Library of Congress, Washing- 
Ds Bie Enea coven ctscenseases 1,457 1914 

3. Manchester (Eng.) Public 
EARN cnc waccoccensnsspads 1244 1891 

4. Royal Stenographic Institute, 
Dresden, Germany .......... 1,153 *1864 
5. Boston (Mass.) Public Library 749 1912 

6. New York State Library, 
BRO, He YVovccs cccees coves 697 1914 
7. Salem (Mass.) Public Library. 521 1912 

8. John Crerar Library, Chicago, 
Mls News 000 Ndawes 00 oepaekanes 519 1914 

9. Royal Museum Library, Exeter, 
SL. -coenestesvenhensepepy.ebs 504 1901 

10. Chetham Library, Manchester, 
SE oA Ta hess de tes-ahvaventa 360 1906 

University CoLLections 
1. Columbia, New York City..... 337 1915 
2. Yale, New Haven, Conn....... 325 1912 
3. Harvard, Cambridge, Mass.... 183 1912 
4. Bodleian, Oxford, Eng......... 154 1914 

5. Pepysian Library, Cambridge, 
PD tcoebnnteectapenacsesns 91 1914 

Il. Vavue. 


“The books of special interest in short- 
hand collections and not generally avail- 
able may be found among those listed by 
Julius Ensign Rockwell, in the 1893 edi- 
tion of ‘Shorthand Instruction and Prac- 
tice,’ beginning at page 14. A similar list 
is opposite page 1 of Westby-Gibson’s 
‘Bibliography of Shorthand’ published 
in 1887. 

“Our space forbids us to analyze any 
of the collections. Those interested are 
referred to accounts of some of them in 
the Phonographic World (PW), the Phono- 
graphic Magazine, (PM), Pitman’s Jour- 
nal of London (PJ), the transactions of 
the International Shorthand Congress 
(ISC), the reports of the National Short- 
hand Reporters’ Association (NSRA) and 
‘Special Collections in Libraries in the 
United States, by Johnston & Mudge 
(J&M).” 

Paivate CoLLecTions 


Rev. Wm. D. Bridge, PW, vol. 9, May, 1894. 

Norman P. Heffiey, PW, vol. 9, March, 1894. 

Jerome B. Howard, PW, vol. 9, Dec., 1893. 

John O'Donnell, NSRA, 1906, page 127; PM, 
June, 1902. 


*Now over 25,000 volumes, as stated elsewhere 
in this article. 
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William W. Osgoodby, PW, vol. 9, Sept., 1894. 

Isaac Pitman & Sons, NSRA, 1906, page 120; 
ISC, 1887, Appendix, pages 29 and 41. 

Julius Ensign Rockwell, PW, vol. 20, July, 1902. 

Robert Todd, PJ, January, 1914. 

John Maben Warden, NSRA, 1906, page 
PW, vol. 9, May, 1894. 


125; 


Pusiic anp Untiversrry CoLiections 


Bodleian Library, NSRA, 1906, page 126. 

British Museum, ISC, 1887, App., page 45; 
NSRA, 1906, page 126. 

Chetham Library, NSRA, 1906, pages 120, 122, 
124. 

Library of Congress, J&M, 1912, page 121. 

Manchester (Eng.) Library, NSRA, 1906, page 
124. 

Pepysian Library, NSRA, 1906, page 127. 

Exeter Library, PM, Aug., 1903; NSRA, 1905, 
page 151, and 1906, page 123. 

Royal Stenographic Institute, 
page 191. 

Salem Library, J&M, 1912, page 121. 


NSRA, 1911, 


Further information about shorthand 
libraries and collections and corrections to 
the data given in this article are earnestly 
solicited. The bibliography of Gregg 
Shorthand is a subject of itself, and one 
which is of great importance to the short- 
hand world as a whole, as well as of spe- 
cial interest to writers of the system. In 
an early issue of the Gregg Writer an arti- 
cle on this subject will appear. We hope 
to illustrate this article with reproductions 
of pages from some of the rare editions 
of the Manual and the early issues of the 
Light-Liner. We shall be glad to hear 
from readers who own copies of the early 
editions of either the Manual or the maga- 
zine which they believe to be of value from 
a collector's viewpoint. 


oO 


The Practical Side of Public Stenographic 
Work 


36. I have become somewhat interested in 
public stenography and should like to hear 
from the readers who have made good in this 
line; whether they hired a small office or went 
in with some one else; how much money was 
invested and how they went after the business, 
and whether they really think it is a profit- 
able line of work. 


Many readers have expressed consider- 
able interest in the subject of the practical 
side of public stenographic work. The 
questions of just how much it costs to go 
into this work and just what profits may 
be expected are of greatest importance to 
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the stenographer who is contemplating a 
venture of this kind. 

We are indebted to Miss Daisy Aldridge, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, for information 
about how she started her successful busi- 
ness in this line. 


I have been a public stenographer with an 
office in the same building for nine years, and 
have found it more profitable than my previous 
four years on a salary. 

In January, 1905, a law firm furnished me 
office space free, and I in turn answered their 
telephone calls, attended to their filing and 
looked after the office when they were absent. 
I furnished my own typewriter, desk, station- 
ery, etc. They paid for their work by the 
piece just as the other customers did. 

Cost: 

One good typewriter, $100, in payments of, 


DOE MOOT  wostccrpsebaces omtuncath ice $5.00 
Notary Commission for four years........ 2.00 
Notary Commission Bond for four years.. 3.00 
12 cards, 12x9 inches, for advertising..... 75 

(Put cards in hotels, banks, courthouse 

and other public places.) 
BED DESMOND GUGEE. sca cesscecccvedecevses 1.00 
Teens Gor Copewebee sas occ s cscs ccccseces 1.25 


Since January, 1913, I have sublet my office, 
paying a reasonable rent, furnished everything, 
and given all my time to the work. Each year 
there has been a steady increase in business. 
Some advertising is done all the time. News- 
paper display ads bring good results, but cus- 
tomers are the best advertisers. 

My experience with the law firm was well 
worth any service I may have given. 

In discussing the details of the work 
and the requisites for success, Miss Ald- 
ridge brings out some important points: 

I am surprised when I call to mind the train 
of young people, and older ones also, who have 
sought my counsel and advice regarding taking 
up certain lines of business, and especially that 
of stenography. 

To the aspiring public stenographer I would 
say a good literary education is a very neces- 
sary foundation to a business career; then a 
business course will equip the student with the 
proper tools with which to do the work. The 
knowledge of shorthand and the ability to use 
the typewriter is only a beginning. The ideals 
held up before the student in school will be- 
come daily realities when he comes to cope 
with the problems of the business world. 

The public stenographer is always where she 
can be found. If she is called for some emer- 
gency work at nine o’clock at night, she goes 
cheerfully. It may be a political meeting of 
importance to report, a newspaper article to 
prepare for the morning papers where great 
matters are involved, or the will of a dying 
man at the City Hospital. Whatever the call, 


she will be ready to go and will know just the 
tactful way to do the thing which is to be done. 
Social 


calls during business hours at the 
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office made by thoughtless friends must be dis- 
couraged in a very tactful manner. Above all 
things, the public stenographer cannot afford 
to be moody or to sulk or complain. Cheer- 
fulness and enthusiasm must be cultivated until 
they become part of her nature. 

The stenographer must have a great store of 
general information in order to do her work 
successfully. One must always know something 
of the subject in hand. The lawyer comes with 
his petitions, affidavits, mortgages, deeds, bank- 
rupt proceedings and briefs; the real estate 
man comes with his options, land descriptions, 
abstracts; the merchant with his letters of ad- 
vertising to be gotten out and says, “I leave it 
to you—make it: catchy.” The various clubs 
of the city call on the stenographer to arrange 
and write the articles of incorporation, consti- 
tution, by-laws, rules, etc.; the plumber and 
the builder come with specifications; the phy- 
sician with his medical terms; the author with 
his manuscript to be copied and arranged, para- 
graphed and punctuated; the minister with his 
sermon; the public speaker with his speech. 
You may be called to report a meeting of the 
W. C. T. U. in the morning and a political 
meeting in the afternoon. The stenographer is 
called on to do more “perfectly confidential” 
work than any other person. The business 
deals that are made, the political correspond- 
ence that goes on and the secrets of both pri- 
vate and public life are hers. ‘the history of 
the divorce suits for years back are well known 
to her, as she is called to take depositions in 
all such cases. 

To sum it all up, the golden key of the 
stenographer’s success lies in her power to 
adapt herself to all circumstances and environ- 
ment in a tactful manner. Besides a thorough 
knowledge of her special profession she is well 
informed on things in a general way. She com- 
bines cheerfulness, sincerity and enthusiasm 
with a keen judgment and expert skill. She 
is modest, but not prudish; sympathetic, but 
not solicitous; attractive in dress, yet discreet; 
and dignified, yet courteous. From these char- 
acteristics there radiates a charming personal- 
ity that distinguishes the individual, which 
brings faith and confidence in their ability and 
crowns their efforts with success. 


Miss Aldridge incloses with her contri- 
bution an attractive mimeographed booklet 
which gives her prices and serves as a 
specimen of her work. It is of a conven- 
ient size for her customers to use for a 
desk reference book and should certainly 
convince prospective customers of her effi- 
ciency and enterprise. 

Another public stenographer who gladly 
gives us the benefit of her experience is 
Miss Jessie C. Derby, Wessington, S. Dak. 

Last winter I was the public reporter or ste- 
nographer at a large hotel in a capital city 


during the session of the Legislature and made 
a success of it during the two months I was 
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there. I had permission from the manager to 
use a desk which was there. I bought about 
five dollars’ worth of stationery to begir with, 
and this included legal cap and letter size 
paper, carbon paper, notebooks, pencils, eras- 
ers, envelopes, paper clips, stamps and, in short, 
everything in the line which I would be likely 
to need. Then I procured a typewriter and 
put up a sign in the hotel which advertised my 
line of oaks It is very interesting work and 
one gains a great deal of experience in differ- 
ent lines of business by doing public stenog- 
raphy. 

At present I am the public stenographer in 
a small town; in fact, I am the only one here. I 
have my headquarters in a lawyer’s office and do 
a great deal of work for him. The remainder 
of the time I spend in work for others, which 
they usually bring in to me, though sometimes 
I go to the different places to take the dicta- 
tion. They furnish their own stationery, but I 
always keep a little of my own on hand for 
chance travelers. In this way I do not have to 
pay for the use of the machine or rent an office. 
I think that if a person can go into a small 
town and work up a business of this kind it 
will usually prove very profitable as well as 


enjoyable. 
e 


Centralized Stenographic Department 


38. I have always been interested in the 
various discussions carried on under “Q.’s and 
A.’s” in the Gregg Writer, and I should like 
very much to have a discussion of the advan- 
tages or disadvantages of a centralized steno- 
graphic department. Does this arrangement 
result in greater individual efficiency, and how 
does it work out for the business as a whole? 


Mr. Walter Edward Lindig indorses the 
plan thus: 

It will be found economical and satisfactory 
generally in large offices to have all stenog- 
raphers in a separate stenographic department 
and to have them report to the various persons 
needing their services at the time when the 
service is required. This is readily accomplished 
by an interdepartmental telephone system and 
by having a capable chief of the stenographic 
department. By this plan, a stenographer will 
not be obliged to waste several hours because 
the one for whom she usually works is not 
ready to dictate, but may report elsewhere. 
This plan also removes the clatter of the type- 
writing machines from the various offices. lt 
permits a uniform style of correspondence; it 
enables the firm to keep a more accurate record 
of the output of the various stenographers. 


A stenographer from Seattle, Washing- 
ton, who requests that his contribution be 
published anonymously, says: 

I certainly am in favor of a centralized steno- 
graphic department. 

I hold the position of head stenographer for 
a large corporation and take all the dictation, 
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part of which is given over the telephone. | 
then have the stenographer under me tran- 
scribe my notes. In this way I am able to 
supervise everything that goes on in the de- 
partment. 

I take dictation from fifteen different people 
at certain prescribed times during the day. 
Each letter is registered and entered in a book 
under the name of the person to whom it is 
sent. Then my notes for that letter go to a 
certain stenographer and she transcribes them, 
placing her initial on the back to show that she 
did the work. The letter, with all copies and 
the notes, comes back to me and I carefully 
read them and send the original to be signed, 
making a note in my register where the letter 
goes. After being signed, the letter is returned 
to me and I carefully put it in the envelope 
and check it in register as having been mailed 
with so much postage attached. 

The transcribed notes are then attached to the 
file copy and filed in the letter file. 

This system, I think, brings greater individual 
efficiency on the part of the transcribing stenog- 
rapher, for he does not fall into the rut of be- 
coming accustomed to one person’s vocabulary 
and enunciation, but becomes used to fifteen 


different styles. 


Referred for Answer 


1. What advice would you give to ambitious 
young shorthand writers who wish to get in the 
class of Mr. Swem, Miss Werning and Miss 
Tarr? 

2. What part do you think personality plays 
in a stenographer’s success? Does it count 
more than the ability to do good work? 

3. What foreign languages have been writ- 
ten in Gregg Shorthand? What special prep- 
aration is necessary to be able to take slow 
dictation in a foreign language? 


4. It is my ambition to be a stenographer, 
but I am not a very good speller. Do you 
think that I can learn to spell, or would you 
advise me to take up some other line of work? 
I don’t want to do anything that I can’t do well. 


cCO?o 
“Kind Words” 


I am a stenographer in the Citizens’ 
State Bank and consider the Gregg Writer 
a “helper” without which I would feel 
lost.—Clara Pagel, Wausau, Wis. 

* - * 

If I could choose the prize I would wish 
to win it would be a year’s subscription to 
the Gregg Writer, for of all the magazines 
that come to our home I look forward to its 
coming the most.—Mrs. Olive Lines, Belvi- 
dere, Nebr. 
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The Girl Who Won Out—VI 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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The Process of Reporting—V 


NE of the great processes involved 
in reporting is translation. 


In order to translate correctly 
we must first hear accurately so that there 
will be no mistake in the words or sounds 
we attempt to translate. Having heard 
we must comprehend, not necessarily the 
exact meaning, but the relation of the 
sounds to the language so that we can in- 
telligently direct the hand what to write. 
The desirability of comprehending the 


meaning of what is said is apparent. Hav 
ing heard correctly and having directed 
the hand to write the sounds, we must 


write correct characters so that the further 
process of translation may be carried on. 

The second step in the translation oc- 
curs when we endeavor to transcribe the 
characters we have written so that they 
will be intelligible to those who can read 
only the extended form of writing. This 
step involves seeing what has been writ- 
ten, comprehending the relation of the 
characters to sounds and transferring the 
characters into type or longhand writing. 

There is an additional step in the proc- 
ess of translation. Language is not spoken 
in the same way by all people. There are 
those who speak correctly and distinctly, 
but there are also those who speak the 
language incorrectly or indistinctly, for in- 
stance, the people whose native language 
is different than the one to which we are 
accustomed. We must to a limited extent 
translate what is said into what the speaker 
intended to say so far as the correct pro- 
nunciation of the words is concerned, and 
then go through all processes involved in 
translation of the easiest kind. This ad- 
ditional process is also involved when there 
is an unusual noise or when a disturbance 
of any kind occurs. 

Before the language can be translated 
it must assume an intelligible form. Here 


the process of imagination, previously dis- 
cussed in this department, is brought into 


play. If a speech were being reported, 
for instance, and the reporter were only to 
write what he heard distinctly it might 


often happen that the transcript would be 
incomplete and incorrect. If the reporter 
hears the first and third syllables of a 
three-syllabled word he must supply what 
unquestionably he would have heard if cir- 
cumstances had been more favorable. In 
rapid speech short words may not be pro- 
nounced distinctly but still they may be 
sufficiently audible for the stenographer by 
the aid of a constructive imagination to re- 
produce them at the time of taking the 
notes. Again, before the notes are made 
there must be a sort of reaching out after 
the almost inaudible sounds with the view 
of preparing them for the normal process 
of translation. 


Dual Process of Translation 


Translation in a shorthand sense differs 
greatly from the translation of thought 
from one language to another. In the lat- 
ter case there is only the fundamental 
process of repeating the thought in dif- 
ferent language but in the same medium 
of interchange of intelligence. In short- 
hand when we have taken the first step 
of reducing thought to shorthand charac- 
ters the matter we desire to translate is 
not in a form intelligible to the general 
public. It lacks the part of the process 
which changes the shorthand characters 
into the written word as it is commonly 
known. 

In this dual process of translation there 
is abundant chance for error. Each addi- 


tional element involved in the process of 
translation requires additional zeal and 
attention to avoid error. 
understand, 


We may mis- 
in the first instance, and then 
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no matter how correctly we may read our 
notes the final transcript will not be cor- 
rect. We may hear correctly and write in 
shorthand correctly but fail to transcribe 
correctly because of inadvertently skipping 
an outline in reading or because of inabil- 
ity to read what we have written. This 
latter suggestion applies with greater force 
to beginners but with constantly decreas- 
ing force as the writer becomes more skill- 
ful. In court reporting practice there is 
the further element of interpretation in- 
volved. It is common practice by many 
reporters to dictate the transcript of their 
notes into a phonograph for typists to 
transcribe. Here the spoken word is re- 
duced to another foreign form before it is 
finally typewritten. There is not only the 
chance for error in transcription caused 
by misunderstanding the words from the 
cylinder due to the improper functioning 
of the phonograph or the improper use of 
the phonograph, but there is the introduc- 
tion into that process of a typist who is 
totally unfamiliar with the matter to be 
transcribed. Another process of making a 
transcript is dictation direct to a typist, 
and here again mistakes may be made. 
A third process is to make a direct tran- 
script on the typewriter. This is not al- 
ways accurate because while the mind is 
following the thought in shorthand the 
fingers may omit something on the ma- 
chine, or in looking away from the copy 
the transcriber may skip a question. 


Interpretation 


Sometimes a reporter is called upon to 
make a further effort at translation. The 
witness may make an answer which on 
the instant does not convey any thought to 
the lawyer whose mind is deeply engrossed 


in the general theme of his examination. 


Perhaps just a suggestion on the part of 
the stenographer in the way of amplifi- 
cation will be sufficient to explain the an- 
swer or possibly the lawyer will ask the 
witness to explain. A very common an- 
swer which must always be watched for 
and which requires interpretation at the 
time of writing it in shorthand is the fol- 
lowing: “I don’t, no”; or “I don’t know.” 
Sometimes these answers mean exactly 
the same and sometimes practically the op- 


posite. 
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Exercising Care 


The reporter must use all of his facul- 
ties to interpret correctly or translate what 
is being said. First, he must hear, next 
comprehend the sounds, next reduce to 
shorthand, next read and lastly transcribe 
what he has read. An inaccuracy in any 
one of these elements of translation will 
mean a faulty report. A mistake made 
at the time of taking the matter from dic- 
tation is more serious than one made in 
transcribing, because upon checking the 
transcript with the notes, corrections in 
transcription may be made while errors in 
first writing the matter in shorthand can 
not be so corrected. Very careful atten- 
tion, therefore, must always be given to 
the work of reporting. 

The reporter must be constantly on the 
alert. When life or property is involved 
or when important matters are at stake 
the reporter must be all attention to the 
thing in hand if he would make a credit- 
able report. If by translation we mean a 
complete translation then no emergency, 
however serious, should interfere with get- 
ting out a full transcript. Every one 
knows that emergencies do occur and it is 
the stenographer who can meet the emer- 
gency that succeeds. 

All the elements pertaining to efficient 
shorthand writing are involved in a cor- 
rect translation. Among them may be 
mentioned a good physical condition, the 
ability to think clearly, to write rapidly 
and at the same time accurately, to write 
easily, to concentrate sufficiently so that 
no error will be committed in any ele- 
ment of translation. 

A good way to better one’s condition is 
to analyze fully the situation in which he 
finds himself. By taking one element at 
a time and trying to reach perfection 
eventually there will come the time when 
no obstructions to speed and efficiency will 
exist in any dangerous proportion. No 
writer can afford to practice blindly on 
the theory that by working all the time 
some good must result. It may result 
and it may not. Writing an outline one 
hundred times in the wrong way will give 
you no experience in writing it the right 
way. Having analyzed the situation, work 
constantly from the weakest point until 
practical perfection is attained. 
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A “Strike’’ Reporter 


HE professional reporter is closely 

allied to the march of the world’s 

events. Every crisis in scientific, 
industrial, political, or diplomatic affairs 
illustrates this and every event brings 
with it its own vocabulary. 

As might have been expected, Mr. 
Charles A. Taylor, Official Reporter, Divi- 
sion No. 2 Third Judicial District of Colo- 
rado, has during the past few months been 
constantly engaged in reporting cases grow- 
ing out of the recent industrial conflict 
in that state. Among the important cases 
which he has reported are the following: 

The People of the State of Colorado v. Louis 
Zancanelli; first trial resulted in a hung jury; 
second trial defendant convicted of murder in 
first degree and sentenced to life im- 
prisonment. 

The People of the State of Colorado 
v. John R. Lawson. Defendant found 
guilty of murder in the first degree and 
sentenced to life imprisonment. Labor 
leader. Trial created quite a sensation 
in this locality. 

The People of the State of Colorado 
v. Robert Uhlich. Officer of the United 
Mine Workers of America. Tried on 
charge of murder and acquitted. 


In each of the above cases a daily tran 
script was required. Mr. Taylor divided 
the work with Mr. M. S. Atwood, Official 
Reporter, First Division of the same Judi- 
cial District. The working day was di- 
vided into four takes. The first reporter 
went on duty at 9:30 A. M. and was re- 
lieved at 10:45 by the second reporter, 
who finished the morning session. The 
first reporter went on duty again at 1:30 
and took the afternoon session until 3:30, 
when the man relieved him and 
finished the day. In this way they were 
able to furnish daily transcripts. This 
ordeal lasted for six weeks, and at times 
during this period night sessions were 
held. Two typewriter operators were kept 
busy, and the reporters dictated all their 
notes direct to the machine. This was a 
trying experience, and the fact that Mr. 
Taylor has passed through triumphantly 
is a tribute to his ability as a shorthand 
writer as well as to the adaptability of the 
system he writes to the exigencies of dif- 
ficult work. 


second 





Cuaries A. 


Mr. Taylor was formerly a writer of 
the Graham shorthand but 
changed to the Gregg system a number of 
years ago. His training in Gregg Short- 
hand was received in Brown’s Business 
College, St. Louis, Mo. As a stenographer, 
the young man held positions with electric 
railway and irrigation construction com- 
panies and for several years he was in 
the general offices of the Frisco Lines in 
St. Louis. He then went into legal work 
and as a stenographer in the law office of 
Senator Charles Hayden he did reporting 
work in the County Court, took coroner's 
inquests, water adjudications, investiga- 
tions, depositions, and preliminary hear- 
ings in justices’ courts. 

It is the opinion of the young 
man, who is probably Colorado’s 
youngest official reporter, that a 
wide stenographic experience is of 
value in preparing for reporting 
work, on account of the opportunity 
which it gives to enlarge the vocabu 
lary and to take dictation from a 


system of 


ravion number of people. Mr. Taylor re- 
views the Manual, constantly and 
has always made an effort to write 


notes as nearly theoretically perfect as 
possible. He is a constant reader of 
the Gregg Writer and has given a great 
deal of attention to reading the shorthand 
plates in the magazine and in all the pub- 
lications of the system he writes. These 
plates have been read and reread many 
times. That this careful training has 
borne fruit is evidenced by the specimen 
of his notes, which is reproduced on an- 
other page. This is a wonderfully well 
written plate, and will repay a careful 
reading and analyzation by those who are 
ambitious for reportorial skill. 

We regret that the size of the paper 
used made it necessary to reduce the notes 
somewhat. The copy forwarded us is an 
excellent example of size, arrangement, 
and general style. 

The Gregg Writer extends to Mr. Tay- 
lor congratulations on the good work he 
has done, and best wishes for his con- 
tinued success in this difficult and impor- 
tant work. 
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Mr. Taylor's Notes 


(The key to this plate is given on page 52.) 
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Key to Mr. Taylor’s Notes 


J. P. McCLURE, being examined by counsel 
for defendant as to his qualifications to act 
as a juror herein, testified as follows: 

MR. HAWKINS: Mr. McClure, where do 
you reside? A. Trinidad. 

Q. How long have you lived in Trinidad? 
A. About six years. 

Q. What is your business or calling? A. 
Cafe business. 

Q. With what cafe are you connected? A. 
Columbian. 

Q. And what is your connection with the 
cafe? A. Proprietor. 

Q. How long have you been thus connected 
with the cafe? A. Since the 28th day of 
October, 1913. 

Q. What is your native state, Mr. McClure? 
A. Indiana. 

Q. How long have you lived in Colorado? 
A. Sixteen years. 

And have you lived in Las Animas 
County all that time. A. No sir, six years in 
Las Animas. 

Q. Where did you live, before coming to 
Las Animas County, in this state? A. Denver. 

Q. What was your business in Denver? A. 
Cooking. 

Q. In connection with restaurants or cafes? 
A. Yes, sir, and hotels. 

. Are you acquainted with Mr. West, the 
Assistant Attorney General? A. Slightly. 

Q. Have you ever talked with Mr. West 
about the Uhlich case? A. I think not. 

Q. Are you acquainted with Mr. Wilson, 
who sits at the table with Mr. West? A. 
Slightly. 

Q. Have you ever talked with him about the 
Uhlich case? A. I have not. 

Q. Are you acquainted with Mr. Walter 
Belk? A. Yes, sir. 

. Have you ever talked with him about 
the Uhlich case? A. I have not. 

Q. Are you acquainted with Judge North- 
eutt? A. Slightly. 

Q. Have you ever talked with him about 
this case? A. I have not. 

Q. Were you at any time during the strike 
a deputy sheriff? A. I was not. 

Q. Have you ever acted as a mine guard? 
A. I have not. 

Q. Have you ever worked for any coal 
company? A. No, sir. 

. Have you ever been a member of the 
state militia? A. I have not. 

Q. You have heard of the death of Mack 
Powell, I suppose? A. Since I come in the 
court room is all. 

Q. Have you any bias or prejudice touching 
an organization known as The United Mine 
Workers of America? A. I have not. 

Q. Suppose on the trial of the cause it 
should appear to you that the defendant, Robert 
Uhlich, was a member of The United Mine 
Workers of America, would that fact tend to 
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bias or prejudice you in any way? A. It 
would not. 

Q. At your Columbian cafe—that has been 
the headquarters of the militia, when it was 
here, was it not? <A. I think some of the 
officers ate there. 

Q. And does Mr. Belk stop there, too, the 
Baldwin-Felts man? A. Yes, sir, I think 
he eats there. 

Q. Have you any opinion touching the guilt 
or innocence of the defendant, Robert Uhlich? 
A. I have not. 

Q. Are you confident, Mr. McClure, that 
your association with these people, stopping at 
your Columbian, would not in any way bias 
or prejudice you on the trial of this kind of a 
cause? A. It would not. 

Q. You feel absolutely confident of that, 
Mr. McClure? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you taken any active part in the 
strike matter? A. I have not. 

Q. Are you in any way opposed to the right 
of the workingmen to organize themselves into 
unions? A. I am not. 

Q. If on the trial of this case it should 
appear that Mr. Uhlich was actively connected 
with the strike, would that fact bias or preju- 
dice you in your judgment? A. It would not. 

Q. You feel that nothing you have heard or 
read would in any way take from you that 
fairness and impartiality which a juror should 
have? A. It would not. 

Q. If you were required to serve as a juror, 
Mr. McClure, would you follow the evidence 
and render your verdict solely and alone on 
the evidence and exclude anything from your 
mind that you may have heard at the cafe? 
A. I would. 

Q. You are acquainted with Mr. 
Cooley, of this city? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Has he ever talked with you about the 
Uhlich case? A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know of any reason, whether I 
have asked you about it or not, that would 
prevent you from making a fair and impartial 
juror? A. I do not. 

MR. HAWKINS: Pass for cause. 

MR. WEST: Mr. McClure, have you any 
conscientious scruples against the infliction of 
the death penalty? A. I have not. 

MR. WEST: Pass for cause. 


Oo 
Key to Reporting Plate 


Q. Were you not in my office three or four 
days ago? 

A. I believe I was. 

Q. In the morning about nine or ten o’clock? 

A. Before that I was there. 

Q. About what time were you there as necr 
as you can remember? 

A. As near as I can recollect it was between 
eight and nine o'clock. 

Q. You are sure of that, are you? 
positive about that. 


Ear! 


A. I am 
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Q. Can you think of any reason why you 
should be positive on the subject? A. Yes. 

Q. Give us the reason. <A. 1 was to meet 
a friend of mine at nine-thirty and previous 
to that time I called on you. 

Q. Where did you meet him? A. 
at the depot. 

Q. That is the reason you are sure? 
is the reason I am sure. 

Q. You think you can’t be mistaken about 
that? A. To the best of my recollection that 
is what took place. 

Q. For how long a time were you there? A. 
I wouldn’t say I was there more than twenty 
minutes. 

Q. Who have you been talking to about this 
case? 

A. No one. 

Q. Do you mean to say to the court and jury 
that you never talked to any one about this 
case before coming on the witness stand? A. 
That is exactly what I mean to say. 

Q. You haven’t talked to the plaintiff in this 
case about what you would say on the witness 
stand? A. I have not; no, sir. 

Q. You haven't talked to any of plaintiff's 
witnesses about what you would testifv to? A. 
I never did. 

Q. Didn’t you talk to your lawyer only yes- 
terday about this case? A. Oh, yes, I told 
him what I knew. 

Q. About this case? A. About this case. 

Q. Then you have seen some one about it? 

A. In that way, yes. 


I met him 


A. That 
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. What did you tell him? A. What I have 
told you. 

Q. What you have told us here to-day? A. 
That is it. 

A. Why did you say you hadn't talked to any- 
body about the matter when you now say you 
have talked to your attorney? 

A. I thought you meant other than the at- 
torneys. 

Q. You have been in my office, haven't you? 

A. Once or twice, I was. 

Q. Do you remember what was said on that 
occasion? A. I can’t say I do. 

Q. Did you not say to me on that otcasion 
that it was the plaintiff's own fault he was in- 
jured? 

A. Not that I remember. 

Q. Well, did you not at that time and place 
make that statement? A. I did not then nor 
at any time since. 

Q. Neither then nor since that time? 
since that time. 

Q. If I were to produce a witness on the 
stand who would say that you had so stated, 
would you be inclined to change your testi- 
mony? A. No, sir, I would not. 

Q. If some one should so testify you feel 
sure he would be mistaken? A. I am confident 
of that. 

Q. You testified at the former hearing, did 
you not? 

A. If I am not mistaken I believe I did. 

Q. You wouldn’t say for sure? A. It is a 
long time ago 


A. Nor 
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Some “Snaps” from the Standard Commercial School 


E are indebted to Mr. David 
W Lever, manager of the 

Standard Commercial School 
at the San Francisco Exposition, for 
many interesting snapshots of the 
school and of prominent visitors to 
the school. A few of the pictures 
are reproduced herewith. 














In the cut above is shown an in- 
terested group of visitors to the 
school. They are watching the 
classes at work. In the other Mr. 
Gregg and Mr. Pope (head of the 
Palace of Education) are seen at the 
entrance to the building. 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 
A Vanished American Bird 


The United States once possessed a dis- 
tinctively American bird, belonging to the great 
family of the pigeons, but different from all 
other species of that family, and so remarkable 
for its vast numbers and its peculiar habits 
that it became renowned as one of the greatest 
marvels of the New World. It was called the 
passenger pigeon. Its singularities marked it 
off from its distant relatives in the Old World 
as sharply as the American red man was dis- 
tinguished from the European. 

It was so conspicuous a feature of American 
life that, like the buffalo of the plains, it 
passed into our literature, where it plays a part 
unlike that taken by any other bird in any 
quarter of the world. Other birds have been 
sung by poets for the beauty of their songs, 
or their love of man’s companionship, or the 
aspiring ideals which they seem to symbolize. 
The passenger pigeon forced itself upon the 
attention of American historians and descrip- 
tive writers by the simple countlessness of its 
hosts. Where they passed they changed the 
aspect of the landscapes; they covered the sky 
and shielded off the sunlight; they broke down 
forest trees when they alighted for the night! 

Usually observers of the flight of the passen- 
ger pigeons abandoned as hopeless all attempts 
to count, or to estimate, their numbers, but 
we have at least two enumerations made by 
competent observers which serve to indicate the 
almost incredible numerical strength of the fly- 
ing hosts. John James Audubon, the natural- 
ist, computed the number of pigeons in a 
stream which he saw passing at not less than 
eleven hundred million. He calculated that 
this host must consume 8,500,000 bushels of 
— per day! This was not an exceptionally 
arge flight of pigeons, for Audubon has often 
seen them in equally great numbers. 

Alexander Wilson, the ornithologist, once saw 
a flock of passenger pigeons whose aggregate 
length he calculated at 240 miles, and the num- 
ber of individuals contained in it at 2,230,- 
272,000, about twice the total human popula- 
tion of the earth at that time. Wilson’s esti- 
mate of the daily food supply needed for this 
tremendous host was 17,424,000 bushels of 
grain, which, it will be noticed, is in good ac- 
cord with Audubon’s calculation of the amount 
of provender required by the pigeons. 

One cannot but wonder how the birds suc- 
ceeded in maintaining themselves in a_ wild 
country, but it is explained that they began 
to eat grain only after the settlers’ farms fur- 
nished it for them, and that their natural food 
was berries, soft-shelled nuts like beechnuts, 
acorns, and wild fruits. Their ordinary migra- 
tions were simply movements in search of 
food, and not seasonal changes of residence 
like those of regular migrant birds. They 
gathered whatever of their natural food abound- 
ed at the time and, when it was exhausted, 
moved on. Their invasions were as erratic and 


sudden as those of the Goths and Vandals, and 





as well calculated to excite astonishment con- 
cerning their place of origin. 

The region of the Great Lakes seems to have 
been a favorite place of congregation for these 
strange hosts. There they found many of the 
natural productions on which they relied. But 
how they ever attained such incredible numbers, 
and what special circumstances favored their 
development, are standing mysteries. The beech 
forests and the vast numbers of native berry 
bushes appear to have nourished them. 

In Fenimore Cooper's story of “The Pioneers” 
will be found a thrilling description of a flock 
of passenger pigeons which “extended from 
mountain to mountain in one solid blue mass, 
and the eye looked in vain over the southern 
hills to find its termination. The front of this 
living column was distinctly marked by a line, 
but very slightly indented, so regular and even 
was the flight.” These columns of birds were 
attacked not only with shotguns, but even with 
small cannon, as Cooper tells in his story, his 
statements being based upon actual facts. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century the 
flocks of passenger pigeons had become very 
rare. A series of cold Winters and Springs 
from 1860 to 1870 is said by a writer in the 
“Encyclopedia Americana” to have hastened the 
disappearance of the birds, and now only a few 
small flocks remain at best, and indeed it has 
been questioned whether a single representative 
of the genuine old race is in existence. A card 
of the National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties says: “This bird is now believed to be ex- 
tinct. Many other valuable species are threat- 
ened with a like fate. We are trying to pre- 
serve them.” 

The passenger pigeon bore, in many ways, 4 
resemblance to the messenger pigeons, or hom- 
ing pigeons of Europe. It was a large bird, 
much more graceful in form than the ordinary 
pigeon, and very powerful in flight. The upper 
parts of the body were of a bluish color, with 
metallic reflections about the neck. Under- 
neath the color changed to a brownish or reddish 
purple or violet. 

By Garrett P. Serviss. 
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The Boy and the Job 


There has been a decided advance in educa- 
tion in the United States during the last twenty 
years. For example, the assistant office manager 
sat a green boy before a desk on which letters 
rained from some mysterious source and told 
him to stick a two-cent stamp on each envelope. 

Sticking stamps is not inspiring, and many 
other things about the strange office excited the 
boy’s curiosity; so sometimes he missed an en- 
velope altogether and sometimes his stamp was 
too wet and fell off. Next day a batch of let- 
ters was returned for lack of postage. Some 
of them were important. The vice-president 
threatened to discharge the office manager, the 
office manager threatened to discharge the as- 
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sistant, and the assistant threatened to dis- 
charge the boy—which much heat and impolite 
language all along the line. That was in the 
Dark Ages of a quarter of a century ago. 

Some years later a foreman showed a green 
boy how to hold a hot iron to a stick of solder 
until the solder melted and ran like wax; then 
pointed out a certain small joint in a piece of 
machinery and told him to cover it with solder. 
In ten minutes the boy could do it satisfac- 
torily; so the foreman stood him beside a car- 
rier and told him to solder all the joints that 
came by. 

Soldering joints is not exciting, and many 
novel sights about the shop were; so sometimes 
the boy put his solder above the joint and 
sometimes below it. Weeks later the sales de- 
partment was in deep tribulation. Complaints 
of defective machines were coming in. An ex- 
pensive investigation showed that pieces of sol- 
der in wrong places caused all the trouble. 

The superintendent was in doubt whether to 
discharge the foreman or only the boy; but the 
president of the company said: “No; I’m the 
bonehead. I ought to have had the importance 
of that solder explained to the boy.” That was 
in the Renaissance. 

Nowadays intelligent employers try to show 
employees they are not merely sticking on 
stamps or dropping bits of solder, but helping 
to run a whole office or to build a whole ma- 
chine. To feel that what one is doing is im- 
portant and to know why it is important are the 
beginnings of good workmanship. More and 
more employers seek to educate their working 
force in the whole business in which they are 
engaged. Education in the office and shop is as 
important as that in the schools.—The Saturday 
Evening Post. 
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The Girl Who Won Out—Continued 


braided skirt, and a pretty, tucked white 
waist with short sleeves. Her hair was done 


elaborately. Mildred felt like a demure little 
schoolgirl as she walked along beside Miss 
Weston. As each turned to ascend the steps, 


they both looked at the other in surprise. 

“Oh, are you—are we both going to the same 
place? I have accepted the position of stenog- 
rapher in Judge Kingdom’s office, you know.” 

“No, I did not know,” said Mildred, in a 
faint voice. “I applied for the position yester- 
day, and was told to come this morning to be- 
gin work on trial. I wonder if they are going 
to employ two stenographers?” 

“Oh, I don’t believe they are. I am sure 
there must be some mistake. I hope you won't 
e too much disappointed, but I am sure of 
the place.” 

“Well, I am not, but I was to come this 
orning on trial; and so we can only go in 
nd see what it all means,” and Mildred walked 
lietly up the steps. 

\s they entered the office, a young man came 
rward, and greeting them pleasantly, placed 
chair for each. Mildred had not seen him 
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before, but Olive smiled up in his face as 
though he were an old friend. “I presume,” he 
said, turning inquiringly to Mildred, “that this 
is Miss Field, whom my father, Judge King- 
dom, tells me he engaged to come this morning 
to begin work as stenographer?” 

Mildred bowed, and waited for him to go on. 

“A little later, when I came into the office, 
he was just going out, and he forgot to tell 
me that he had engaged anyone to fill the posi- 
tion; and as Miss Weston called directly after 
he had gone, I also engaged her for the posi- 
tion, which leaves us in rather an awkward pre- 
dicament, as you see.” He looked at the two 
girls questioningly. 

Mildred looked embarrassed, but made no 
reply. She knew how much she needed the 
work, but she did not feel like urging her claim 
under these circumstances. But Miss Weston 
had no such scruples. 

“Well,” she laughed, “it is rather awkward, 
to be sure, but I’m here and ready for work, 
and I have no doubt but that I shall suit you,” 
and without a glance in Mildred’s direction, she 
pulled off her gloves, removed her hat, and 
turned to the young man expectantly. 

“Well,” in a cool, businesslike tone, “as this 
mistake is our own fault, it is no more than 
right that we give you both a fair trial. I sup- 
pose you understood that you were to come on 
trial, Miss Field?” and he turned kindly to 
Mildred. 

“That was the understanding, but I do not 
want to make you any trouble,” and Mildred 
hesitated, with a troubled look in her gray eyes. 

“It will be no trouble to us, and only fair 
to you. We have been without a stenographer 
for a couple of days, and have work to keep 
you both busy to-day.” He turned to the two 
machines, and continued: “Our last stenog- 
rapher was a young man with more muscle 
than efficiency, and I find he has left these two 
machines in pretty bad shape. But you can 
each take one, and we will do the best we can; 
or perhaps, if you find them quite impossible, 
you may be able to fix them up somehow.” 

“Oh, I don’t know anything about repairing 
machines,” declared Olive, airily, “but Mildred, 
I see, has brought her kit of tools, and is doubt- 
less prepared for all such emergencies.” 

“Well, here are some papers I would like 
copied,” and he laid a package on each table. 
“You will have to do the best you can, and as 
soon as we can spare them we will send the 
machines out and have them repaired.” 

Miss Weston was soon clicking merrily away 
at her machine, but Mildred seemed to be hav- 
ing trouble. After a few minutes she removed 
her paper and put in a new sheet, but still 
things seemed to ‘be going wrong, and at last, 
after examining her work with a little frown 
between her eyes, she left the machine and 
stepped to the aoor of the outer office. 

“It is impossible to do good work on this 
machine,” she told Mr. Kingdom. “It is in 
bad shape, but I think I could fix it up if you 
care to have me take the time.” 
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“Do just what you think best,” he said 
briefly, glancing up from the paper he was 
reading; and Mildred went aa te her ma- 
chine. 

She took off the carriage and frame and re- 
moved the ribbon, and, taking a cloth and an 
oil can from her bag, began deftly to clean and 
oil the gummed-up machinery. While she was 
at work, Judge Kingdom came in, and, seating 
himself where he could watch her at her work, 
began dictating a letter to Miss Weston. Mil- 
dred picked out the dried ink from the type, 
and brushed each letter until it was clean and 
distinct. With two pairs of pincers she straight- 
ened the bent type-bars to put them in align- 
ment, and adjusted the cam to regulate the 
speed action. Then she turned to the Judge. 

“This machine needs a new rubber roll. This 
one has become so hard and indented that it 
blurs the type,” she said; “but if you will give 
me a sheet of blotting— 


(To Be Continued.) 
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Study Necessary for Advancement 


The time has passed when it was possible for 
a man to master the details and theory of a 
business by merely doing his duty faithfully 
from day to day. No longer is it possible for 


a man to rise to the top in commerce or indus- 
try without bringing to the task a determination 
to ne gt his leisure time in the acquisition of 


ous knowledge along the lines of his busi- 

The enlarged scope of business is demanding 
better trained men—men who understand prin- 
ciples. 

Let a man courageously face the fact that in 
following without thought the daily routine of 
his work he is failing of his fullest development, 
and a long step has been taken. Let him then 
correct that condition and plan to broaden his 
outlook through education. 

To this end we must provide text-books which 
will set forth in clear and simple terms the 
details of various classes of business. In the 
past such text-books were lamentably few. It 
is only of late years that efforts to provide them 
have been made by those qualified to present 
their subjects in practical form. 

It is to be hoped that such efforts will con- 
tinue and will bring to the workers in every 
field opportunities for improvement that will 


broaden their grasp and fit them to be the lead- 
ers of the future. 


The Problem of Discipline 


The old idea of discipline was a compound 
of compulsion and a bundle of negations. A 
factory in the days of the Gradgrinds—a few of 
whom still survive—was conceived by both em- 
ployer and employee as a kind of prison minus 
the disgrace, but plus an unlimited number of 
peculiarly painful restraints. Human nature at 
work was thought of as a tree in need of per- 
petual pruning. At any cost, it must be “kept 
down.” And smoke and grime and lack of 
sunlight kept it down. Also it kept down the 
quantity and quality of the output. Pale, sickly 
workers produced paler, sicklier work. The out- 
come was a healthy reaction. Workmen began 
to be regarded as human units rather than 
mechanical cranks and levers. And the modern 
office, when it came into being with all its 
wealth of labor-saving devices, became the home 
of labor rather than its cell. 

But the problem of discipline remained. The 
modern executive faces it. Sometimes he at- 
tempts a mild revival of the former method of 
rigid prohibition and literal enforcement. In 
some Offices the time-clock is a sentinel as well 
as a bookkeeper—a monitor whose tale-bearing 
is an essential part of the business mechanism. 
In others, new adaptations of the Gradgrind 
method appear in modernized business versions 
of the Ten Commandments, wherein as of old 
the “Don’ts” invariably outnumber the “Do’s.” 
The spirit of repression rises again, and the 
level of work unerringly falls correspondingly. 

Yet we are learning, slowly and painfully, in 
business as in politics and ethics, that the only 
lasting discipline is self-discipline. The offices 
of to-day wherein a real discipline of will and 
effort obtains are those wherein the work itself 
is made sufficiently interesting and its incentives 
sufficiently real and plain to make concentrated 
industry a pleasure as well as a command. The 
positive will to service is triumphing over the 
negative fear of blunders—and with it the blun- 
ders themselves are becoming fewer because less 
dreaded as the occasion for penalty. For we 
are at last realizing what a hundred philoso- 
phers have preached and a thousand facts of 
daily life made plain—that efficiency is not ex- 
ternal to the man, but in him.—From Office Ap- 
pliances. 
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BUSINESS executives must not try to do too much themselves ; their power 

will be in duplicating themselves by the selection of lieutenants to carry out 
their plans, and having made their selections, giving them their latitude to work 
into their particular problems their own personality.— Hon. James Logan. 
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